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IN GREAT DEMAND. | 


Maury’s Geographies. 


The numerous and cordial expressions of favor 
which are daily received from representative teachers in 
all sections attest the great popularity of these works. 

With those not acquainted, and considering a 
change of text-books in this study, we shall esteem 
it a favor to correspond and submit sample and terms. 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 Murray Street, 
VEW YORK. 


5 Somerset Street, 
BOSTOM™. 


Porter ([oates’ Educational Series. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Spéelilers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 
Raub’s Lessons in English, 
Raub’s Practical English Crammar, 
Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 


Dunglison’s 


School Physiology, 


The Practical Copy Books, 


Brown’s Elementary Aigebra, 
Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 


Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 


Thompson’s Political Economy, 
Scull’s Creek Mythology. 


“ Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference to 
the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting a new work on any 
subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 

Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 


able if not adopted. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


WESTERN AGENCY: 
184 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


NEw ENGLAND AGENCY: 


32 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Of the GOS Cities and Towns in the United States having a Population of not 
less than 4,000, more than 340 are using, in whole or in part, 


REED & KELLOGG’S COMPLETE COURSE IN ENGLISH, 


This Course comprises 


Reed’s Word Lessons, .4 Complete Speller. Kelloge’s Text-Book on Rhetoric, 


Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English. — aNd — 
Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English, Kellogg's Text-Book on English Literature, 


torte Teachers will find it to their interest to examine these books, and they are accordingly 
invi to correspond with the publishers. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67 and 69 Ninth St., New York. 


H. I, SMITH, 56 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THREE VERY VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


I. 
Prof D. J. HILL’S 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


It is the best teaching book on 
this subject ever published. 


WILLIAM JAMES, Ph. D., Prof. 
of Psychology in Harvard Uni- 
versity, says of it : 

“T cannot but admire the skill 
with which you have kept things 
short and at the same time sup- 
plied so much information about 
recent psychologic work.” 


SHELDON’S ALGEBRAS. 


The Elements of Algebra 
A 
The Complete Algebra. 


The two books are the same, as 
far as the Elements go. The Com 
| plete has added Chapters, with 
more difficult examples and with 


general demonstrations and such 
subjects as belong to Advanced 
Algebra. These books fill the want 
long felt of a really good Algebra, 
withfreshand attractive examples. 


A New German Series. 
The Elements of the 
German Language. 
PART FIRST, 


HERMANN J, SCHMITZ, A.M., 
Professsor of the German Language 
and Literature inthe Chautauqua 
College, and Instructor in German 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 


— AND — 
J. ADOLPH ScumirTz, A. M., 
Professor in Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, Washington, Pa. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. EK. Agt., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Leading Sehool Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. 


WORKS: 
Camden, N. Jd. 


EVERY TEACHER IN EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


All Stationers Have Them. 
26 John St., New York. 


They ; Hold the Field Against all Competitors. 


GRADE 


Seven Numbers, 


SO cts. 


Primar Course, - 

Tracing Course, - e Two Numbers, cts. 
SPECIAL RATES FOR INTRODUCTION. 


Have Recently Been 


HARPER’S COPY BOOKS mite 


OPY BOOKS. 


per dozen. 
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They have also been adopted for use in the Public 


f North Carolina and South Carolina, 
Clty, New Bedford, Mass., 


Portland, Me., 
tioh., East Saginaw, Mich., 


Schools of 


Public Schools of Boston. 


Toledo, O., 


Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, NJ., . Newburgh, N. Y., 
Cambridge, Mass., Chelsea, Mass., 


And Hundreds of other Cities and Towns in all Parts of the United States. 


tili 
«There can be no question that they will < the bigness 


im every school which adopts them.” — THOMAS 
ADDRESS 


‘DENCE IN REGARD TO THE INTRODUCTION OF THIS SERIES OF COPY 
BOOKS 18 BOLICITED AND WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIIL—No. 23. 


W. H. WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 

Catalogue on application. 


“A dazzling semi-circle of dolls in 
all the colors of the rainbew, who were 
dressed for presentation at court, for 
going to balls, for going out driving, 
for going out walking, for going to get 
married, for going to help other dolls 
to get married,---for all the gay events 
of life.’— DICKENS. 


inine mind. 


beautiful box, with explicit directions for all the desirable combinations. 


50 cents, postage 15 cents. 


NEAR MERRICK PARK. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE CIRLS’ DELICHT. 


It would make Jenny Wren’s eyes sparkle 
to see our Dolls’ Bazaar. Nothing is better 

calculated to serenely the youthful fem- J B LIPPINCOTT COMP ANY 
It is a complete outfit of mate-'Us 1s i 
rial for making and dressing paper dolls. The 
assortment includes heads, arms, legs, outlines of 
bodies, parasols,fans, porte-monnaies, shopping- 
bags, laces, gilt ornaments, and a great variety 
of fancy paper suited to the wants of the pro- 
fession. The whole is put up in a large and 


The price for the larger edition is $1.00, postage 25 cents; of the smaller, 


New Books 


FROM THE PRESS OF 


Just Published. 


PATRIOTIC READER : 


Or, Human Liberty Developed in Verse and 
Prose, from Various Ages, Lands, and Races. 
With Historical Notes. By Henry B. Car- 
RINGTON, U.S.A., LL.D. 12mo, Cloth. 
$1.20. 


“ A volume that has for its purpose the use of ut- 
terances that inspire good citizenship.” 


Chemical and Philosophical Mpparatus. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
amporters and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 

Chemically Pure Chemicals. 

Platinum Balances. 


CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
with the FURNACES 
t goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 


The Christmas Wumber 


| J. & H. BERGE. | 


INSECTS INJURIOUS TO FRUITS. 


By Saunvers, F.R.S.C., F.L.S., 
F.C.S., Director of the Experimental Farms 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 
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JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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000 CASH FOR THE BEST GUESS!! 
gummmummees $20.000 in Cash to be Given FREE to Subsoribers. 


A quart of yellow corn has been put into one of Mason’s quart jars, and sealed. The 
measure is the ordinary quart measure, and no one knows the number of kernels it 
contains, The jar has been deposited in the vaults of a New York safe deposit commnany 
and cannot be opened or counted until the expiration of this contest, Feb. Ist, 1889, 

The following 4,889 Presents will then be given to the 4.389 persons making the 
best guesses as to the number of kernels of corn the jar contains. ~ 


LIST OF PRESENTS TO BE CIVEN AWAY! ~ 


4,389 Presents, e 
months’ trial subscription. 


guessing nearest vill re eive the present of $ Sho 


subscription to be accompanied with the guess in plain 
This offer is made for the sole parpece of advertisin 
eationsof the day. THE NEW YORK MAGAZIN 


WILL CURE INDIGESTION, 
BLUES, AND BAD TEMPER, 


ANDREWS MANUF'’G CO. 


Park Row, N 
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, Present to the person guessing the correct number of kernels, 61,0008 
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ONDITIONS —No guess will be received and recorded except from a person who becomes a sub- 
§ scriber to THE NEW YORK MAGAZINE, and sends F IFTY CENTS for a six 
he 50 cents is the regular subscription price, and is in no sensea pay 
ment for the guess, but for the magazine, which we believe will be so interesting that you will becomea 
rmanent reader. The Jar will be opened, and kernels of corn counted and Presents awarded 
EBRUARY 1st, 1889. Should no p. rson guess the correct number of kernels tle jar contains, the one 


1,000. Sh 
then THE ONE WHOSE GUESS IS FIRST RECEIVED WILL GLT THE FIRST PRESENT 
OF $1 000, and the next will be entitied to the second. 


. 7,8 and contains articles of value and interest from the most noted authors. Itis finely illustrated, of hgh 
moral tone, and the proprietors are de:ermined and propose to spend a large sum of money in orderto place 
i tin 100,000 American homes. As to our reliability we refer to Jobn F. Phillips & Co., Advertising Avents, 29 
¥.: Jos, B. Stilwell & Co., Printers and Lithographers, 20 Cliff Street, N. Y.; Rogers & Co., 
Bankers, 129 Pear! Stret, Boston, or any commercial agency throughout the United States. 
Money may be sent by postal note, money order or registered letter. Stamps in amounts less tlfan $1.00. 
WASHINGTON & CO., Publishers, 9 Murray St., New York, 


CUT THIS OUT AND SHOW IT TO YOUR FRIENDS. IT MAY NOT APPEAR AGAIN, 


nearest the correct number, . 2 


uld two or more persons guess the actual number, 
and so on. 
figures opposite the | ame and address sent. 


.“2 making known one of the most popular publi- 
£ isreplete with the choicest literature of the day. 


General Schoo! Furnishers, 
Manvractunens or tux onty Doverarcen| TALK ABOUT “REDUCED PRICES” ! 


We are now selling a CHENEY 12-INCH, FULL- 
MOUNTED GLOBE for Five Delliars, subject 
3 to return if not found PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 
XY, FURNITURE. Other sizes and styles in proportion. Descriptive 
co circulars and price-list to any address. 

' W. A. CHOATE & CO., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


Clobes, 


Tellurians, 508 Broadway, Albany, N. W. 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Oustiess I do not mean merely to them for a time and 
Erasers m have them return again. I mean a radical cure, 
SICKNESS a life-long . warran 
Crayons edy to cure the worst cme. Because others have fail. 


ed is no reason for not now receiving @ cure, 
once for a treatise and a free bottle of my infalli- 
. Give Express and Post Office, 
+» 183 St., New York, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
andrews’ New Series of Scheol Maps - 


ANDREWS MANUF’G CO. 


686 Broadway, New York. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches 
schools, fire alarms, farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 

VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincianati, 0. 


Post and Stockton Sts., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


195 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


EXCELSIOR! EXCELSIOR! 


Cram’s Standard American World Atlas. 
Cram’s Universal Atlas of the World, 
Cram’s Unrivaled Family Atlas. 
Goldthwaite’s Library Globes. 


ALL SIZES. PRICES REASONABLE. 


Catalogues of over 300 select Geographical, Histor- 
ical, and Astronomical Books. Sent free. Sone 
spondence solicited. Agents wanted. 


wm. M. GOLDTHWAITE, 
19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


GOLD, make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
veee. Terme Fees. Address, & Cow Augusta. Maine 


An Investment for Teachers. 


Add to your income without adding to your labor. 
SILK FARMs within 30 minutes ride of three cities, 
socteting Washington, D.C. These places can be 


who bought of us have already made 650 per cent. on 

the money they have invested without any care or TWE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, 
trouble to themselves. Keferences from these people AND WS OTHER STYLES 

given upon application. Trees planted and taken SOLD ev ALL DEALERS renovescer mz WORLD. 


care of, crops made and sold for purchaser without 


extra expense. This land is increasing in value ree. 
idly, and within a year’s time will be double what it 


of two railroads. Terms for these places at present 


r the auspices of the Boston Soci of Natural 


is today. The site is a fine one, right at the junction E L Ss COLLECTIONS and specimens of Minerals, Rocks. and F 
ossils 
MINERS 


are or viz., $10.00 and desig 
per month. nd stamp for our new ‘| prise all the common Minerals ard Ores; 
SOUTHERN LAND AND SILK ASSOCIATION. Historic 

311 No. Charies St,, Paltimore, Md. illustrate both Lithology and s 


mations. Carefully selected typical s 
Send for descriptive catalogues. 


dikes, and other illustrations of Geology; and 
mens teed in every case. 
fuaranteed inevery BOS STLES 


unde 
especially for Colleges, Schools, and Private Cabinets. These collections com- 


the principal kinds of Rocks, arran 
C K Geology’ folds, faults, joints, 


fossils of the different for- 


The Journal Clubbing List SA",ageSeo" ¥ & BARTON, Boston Society of Natural ne, O38 Ass. 


of the Dominion of Canada, etc. Illustrated 
with over four hundred Wood-Cuts. (Second 
Edition). 12mo. Cloth. $2.00. 


Canada and the United States. 


BOTANY. 


For Academies and Colleges. By ANNIE CHAM- 
BERS-KETCHUM. Plant Development and 
Structure from Sea-weed to Clematis. Two 
hundred and fifty Illustrations, and a Manual of 
Plants, including all the known Orders, with 
their representative Genera. 12mo. Cloth. $1. 


THE WRITER'S HANDBOOK. 


A Guide to the Art of Composition, embracing a 
€ general Treatise on Composition and Style, in- 
struction in English Composition, with Exer- 
cises for Paraphrasing; and an Elaborate Let- 
ter Writer’s vade-mecum. Uniform with 
** Brewer’s Reader’s Handbook,’’ and forming 
a new volume of ‘‘The Reader’s Reference 
Library.” 12mo. Half morocco, $2.50. 
Half Russia. $3.50. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPADIA. vo. 2 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Edited 
and Published under the 'Auspices of W. & R. 
CHAMBERS, Edinburgh, and J. B. Lippin- 
coTTt ComMPANY, Philadelphia. Entirely Re- 
vised and Rewritten. Complete in ten volumes. 
Price per vol. Cloth. $3.00. Cloth, uneut. 
$3.00. Sheep. $4.00. Half morocco. $4.50. 


“Tt contains everything necessary in a book of 
reference.” — Germantown Telegraph. 

“One of the most valuable works of reference in 
existence.”~N. Y. World. 


WORCESTER’S NEW ACADEMIC 
DICTIONARY. 


Entirely New Edition. Containing all the more 
Common New Words, together with hundreds 
of New Illustrations. Reset from New Type 
and printed from New Plates. Svo. Half 
roan, $1.50. 


“So enlarged, improved, and modernized as to be 
worth more to the ordinary student than a large 
dictionary.””— Boston Journal of Education. 


eference for academic or business 
than this.”—Chicago Times. —_ 


8 a valuable vade mecum for the 0 fam 
table.”"—St. Louis Republican. ed 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


VotumeE VII. oF THE VARIORUM EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Horace How- 
ARD FURNESS. Royal 8vo, Extra Cloth. 
Gilt top. $4.00, 

Previously issued: ROMEO AND JULIET, 
MACBETH, HAMLET, 2 volumes; KING 
LEAR, OTHELLO, 


Notwithstanding the rich harvest, arising from the 
constant ay! of Shakesperian students all over 
the world, we do not hesitate to say that Howard 
Fnrness’s Variorum Edition, is one of the most 
notable contributions to Shakespeare literature in the 
present century.”—Manchester (Eng.) Guardian. 


*«*For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Vol, XXVIII, 


Journal of Edueation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance, 
Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JOURNAL.] 
BEETHOVEN. 


BY T. G. LA MOILLE. 


O Master of the varied speech 

Of Music,—current everywhere! 

From thy still dungeon of despair 

Flew songs wherever flight might reach. 


And who can tell, when ears were sealed, 
What harmonies appeased thy soul 

With spirit’s recompense for dole 

Of happiness that sense might yield ? 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


(Vr.) Heracp: Better multiply our normal 


schools and not build so many Bennington battle monu- 


ments. 


Presipent GitmMAn, Johns Hopkins University: A 


sharp distinction should be carefully observed between 
physical, manual, industrial, and technical education. 


Grorce H. Martin, Agent Massachusetts Board of 


Education: Such productions as “English as She is 
Taught,” are impertinences if used for any serious 


purpose. 


Epwim D. Mean, Boston: When a man comes to 
think it a sin to send his children to the public school, 
then, surely, it will be a sin for him to have a hand in 


their administration. 


Tuomas Tasu, Portland, Me.: Teachers are devoted 
to their work and give as much time to it as seems neces- 
sary,—not nearly as much as was demanded ten years since, 


when written examinations were more frequent. 


New York Evenrne Post: The protest of the 417 


of the foremost men and women in England against the 
part played by competitive examinations in English 
schools and colleges is, probably, in its way, the most re- 


markable document in educational history. 


W. N. Barrincer, Newark, N. J.: I have no pa- 


tience with those who think it beneath them to prepare in 


their education to make a good and independent living. 
In fact, education is not an end, it is a means, a prepa- 
ration for such living ; that is, the business of life is to live. 


M. A. Newstt, Baltimore, Md.: The friends of tem- 
perance must bear in mind that more is needed than sci- 


entific instruction ; the conscience must be enlightened 


and the will strengthened, and for this purpose other 


forces than legislative enactment must be brought into 
action. 


J. E. Sater, Columbus, O.: The duty of a school 


committee is not merely to buy soap and brooms,—how- 
ever necessary these may be as educators,—but actually 
to inspect the discipline, teaching capacity, and general 
fitness of the teachers, and to know the general character 


of the work done by every employee. 


Cuartes F. Kina, Roxbury, Mass.: If a stranger 
should to-day visit a dozen schools in Boston, or any large 


city in the country, and report the five teachers who 
seemed to possess the greatest teaching capacity, he would 
without doubt select those that possessed large libraries 
on their favorite subjects, that were never satisfied with 


their present knowledge, but were ever trying to increase 


their acquaintance with these studies. 
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THE CARE OF BOOKS. 


BY B. F. KNERR, MINN <APOLIS. 

The care of books is a subject concerning which pupils 
should receive more instruction than is generally given in 
schools. The need of it is apparent in the soiled, dog- 
eared volumes that are so numerous in every schoolroom. 
Much of this destruction of property is the result of igno- 
rance or carelessness. Books are the tools of the student, 


and he should be taught to take as much pride in their 


condition as the mechanic takes in his toels. 

Clean hands are the first necessity in the proper hand- 
ling of books, and every schoolroom should be furnished 
with facilities for washing the hands when soiled. Every 
pupil should have a desk to himself, so that there may be 
ample space on the desk and within it to dispose of his 
volumes properly, and be held responsible for their con- 
dition. 

Eternal vigilance on the part of the teacher is the price 
of a well-ordered schoolroom. At least once a week every 
teacher should inspect the books of her scholars. Let her 
do it after reading this article, and see what she will find. 
If they have been used for any considerable time, the 
majority of the volumes will be dog-eared, a proclivity 
that can not be stopped when once fairly begun in a book. 

Many books will exhibit the names of the owners, not 
only on the fly-leaves, but also on the margins of the pages. 
Some will be marred by comic pen-and-ink sketches, of 
the teacher, perhaps, showing considerable misapplied in. 
genuity, and, perhaps, a little talent which needs to be 
diverted into proper channels, Here and there, on the 
pages of the mathematical works, problems will have been 
solved, while others are filled with their appropriate, or 
rather inappropriate, marginalia. The corners of the 
same will be cut off, the leaves of others missing, and the 
backs of not a few broken, to say nothing of ink and fruit 
stains. 

The teacher being in loco parentis, this marring of 
textbooks should not be permitted, if they are furnished 
by the parents, .and still less if furnished by public funds. 
It is a common thing to find large dictionaries and other 
costly works of reference similarly disfigured, or left on 
window-sills to be warped and discolored by the sun’s 
rays, or on hot steam radiators. It is, therefore, not to be 
wondered at that school directors are usually averse to 
spending money for costly books and apparatus which 
often last only a few terms, through the negligence of 
the teachers in charge. In this, as in other matters, the 
example of the teacher is more effective than precept. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


LAWS OF ASSOCIATION.—(Continued. ) 


Bearing in mind the conception of law as uniform- 
ity in the appearance or the succession of phenomena, or 
as uniformity in the succession of phenomena caused by a 
known but unmeasured force, let us return to a consider- 
ation of the case in hand, namely, the laws which govern 
the recurrence of ideas to consciousness. 

Much thinking and writing have been devoted to this 
question. Some have contented themselves with a knowl- 
edge of a few uniform orders in which ideas do recur to 
the mind, which orders of recurrence can be known with 
sufficient definiteness to enable us to predict, with more 
or less certainty, the ideas of which the mind will be con- 
scious on given occasions and under given conditions. 
Others have tried to ascertain the causes of these orderly 
recurrences of ideas. Atone time these causes have been 
sought in the ideas themselves, and at another in the 
mind, or in the mind’s activity in acquiring the ideas. 
Copyright, 1896. Third year, No. V., whole No. XXXIX. 


The conclusions reached have been various, and often un- 
satisfactory. 

Much has been written on the unconscious action of 
the mind in preparing series of ideas for conscious recog- 
nition ; and on the unconscious action of the mind in re- 
taining ideas and presenting them again to consciousness. 
With this unconscious mental work we will not now occupy 
ourselves. It seems to be too near, if not beyond the 
boundary line which separates psychology proper from 
pure metaphysics. I shall try to confine myself to a con- 
sideration of some well-attested facts in regard to the se- 
quence of ideas, and the relation of these sequences to 
their uniform antecedents. 


PRIMARY LAWS OF ASSOCIATION. 


The most obvious ways, or orders, or sequences, in 
which ideas are represented to the mind are those corres- 
ponding to the relations existing between objects of 
knowledge. Omitting from our inquiry for the present, 
all investigation of the causes which determine definite 
sequences of ideas, let us try to recall some of the more 
obvious classes of ideas, corresponding to the related ob- 
jects, which do habitually follow one another in our own 
minds, and note, at the same time, the immediate con- 
ditions of these sequences. 

1. If the idea of one of two objects contiguous in 
space, or of two events contiguous in time, is before the 
mind, it is likely to be followed by the idea of the other. 
This fact is known as the law of contiguity. The follow- 
ing are examples of this law: An idea of the Nile is 
likely to be followed by an idea of the pyramids, which 
are near the Nile. An idea of the walk leading to your 
house is likely to be followed in your mind by an idea of 
the house itself. The idea of your dining-room is often 
followed by the idea of the dining-table ; and this by ideas 
of the dishes on the table, the food in the dishes, the 
chairs around the table, and the members of the family 
occupying the chairs. These are examples of succession 
of ideas of things adjacent in space. 

Examples of the succession of ideas of simultaneous or 
consecutive events are no less abundant. Let the idea 
of the preparation for a journey which you have made 
be recalled to your mind, and how quickly it is succeeded 
by ideas of the journey itself, which succeeded the prepa- 
ration; and also ideas of the successive stages of the jour- 
ney recur to you in order. Let an idea of Columbus on 
his voyage of discovery recur to you, and how quickly 
ideas of his landing, of the ceremonies following the land- 
ing, and of the actions of the savages follow in order. 

2. The presence in consciousness of an idea of one of 
a group of similar objects is likely to be immediately fol- 
lowed by ideas of the rest of the group. This law is 
usually known as the law of similarity. For example, 
the idea of a face similar to a friend’s face is likely to 
be followed by the idea of the friend’s face. The idea of 
a railroad disaster is likely to be succeeded by ideas of 
similar disasters. The idea of special brilliancy of in- 
tellect in one pupil is apt to be succeeded by ideas of in- 
tellectual brilliancy in other pupils. The idea of grief at 
the death of a friend is apt to followed by ideas of sim- 
ilar feelings. It is unnecessary to multiply illustrations ; 
experience is full of them. 

It is worth while, however, to notice the fact that the 
more nearly two objects resemble each other, the more 
probable it is that the presence of an idea of one of them 
will be followed by the idea of the other. A good picture 
of a friend’s face is more like the face itself than is a poor 
picture ; so the idea awakened in the mind by a good 
picture of a friend is more likely to be followed by the 
idea of the face itself, then is the idea produced by a poor 
picture. 

Furthermore, as an object at one time is more like the 
same object at another time than is any other object, it 
follows that the probability of the recurrence of an idea 
to consciousness is at its maximum when the same object 


is present to the mind a second time, or at least an ad- 
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ditional time. Nothing is so likely, for instance, to 
cause the recurrence to my mind of the idea of a 
man’s face, or voice, or manner, as they were known to 
me yesterday, as the presenatative idea of his face, or 
voice, or manner to-day. 

This law of resemblance lies at the foundation of all 
metaphorical language. It is obviously impossible to de- 
scribe one thing by means of language properly descrip- 
tive of another, unless the idea of the other is first pres 
ent to the mind. We cannot intelligently describe the 
moon as silver, unless the idea of the color of silver ‘is in 
the mind. We cannot even think one thing to be like 
another, unless the ideas of both things are present. We 
cannot think the moon is like a silver bow, unless the 
ideas both of the moon and of a silver bow are present to 
the mind. In all these cases the succession in the mind 
of the two terms of the comparison is accounted for by 
the fact that they are ideas of similar things, and that 
ideas of similar tliings are likely to appear successively in 
consciousness. 

3. If the idea of one of two strongly contrasted objects 
of knowledge is present in the mind, it is likely to be fol- 
lowed by the idea of the other. This fact is often called 
the law of contrast. Illustrations of the law are abund- 
ant. The idea of a cold day is likely to be succeeded by 
the idea of a warm day. The idea of sickness is followed 
by the idea of health. So the ideas of life and death, 
the cradle and the grave, birth and burial, high and low, 
rich and poor, weak and strong, are but so many ex- 
amples of the law of contrast. 

This principle lies back of the rhetorical figure called 
antithesis. Two things cannot be set off in opposition or 
contrast till both are before the mind ; and the law of 
contrast is the sequence of ideas of contrasted things. 
When the ideas recur to us, we know the things as con- 
trasted, and can then state the relation, but not before. 

4. If the idea of a cause is present to the mind, it is likely 
to be followed by an idea of its effect; and, conversely, 
if an idea of an effect is present, it is likely to be followed 
by an idea of its cause. If you think of the throwing of 
a stone toward a window, you are likely to think of the 
shattering of the glass. The idea of the application of a 
live coal to your naked hand would be likely to be fol- 
lowed by the idea of physical pain. On the other hand, 
ideas of the partially consumed walls of a house, of frag- 
ments of broken glass, of the floor stained with ink, of 
balls of dried paper on the ceiling of a schoolroom, or of 
a decaying monarchy,—all these are likely to be at once 
succeeded in your consciousness by ideas of the special 
causes which have produced them. 

This is called the law of*causation. It is sometimes 
extended in its signification so as to include the succession 
of ideas of things bearing the relations of ground and in- 
ference, means and end, siga and thing signified, and the 
like,—relations closely resembling that of cause and 
effect, since one term of the relation in a sense necessi- 
tates the other. 

It is not intended here to state all the series of ideas 
which habitually succeed one another in the mind and 
which correspond to things definitely related ; but only 
to point out the principal classes of such ideas, which 
classes will furnish a basis for our future discussion. 


“ JANUS AM I; OLDEST OF POTEN- 
TATES.” 


BY. E. E. T. 


New calendars had begun to come in. Their coming 
said that a new year was at hand. 

Many of the memory gems appropriate for January 
alluded to Janus. We tried to make the acquaintance of 
Janus early, so that there would be less difficulty in un- 
derstanding the stanzas when first presented. 

* Look up Janus” was the parting injanction as the 
class filed out one night. Earlier in the day I had made 
a statement that we should use facts presented, but the re- 
minders are necessary. 

Like the Romans, I am superstitious about good begin- 
nings. I am always sure that Miss Weston knows, so the 
next day, after several had announced that they had facts 
ready on demand, I asked Miss Weston, “ Who was 
Janus?” 


“ An important god of the Romans.” . 

“ And of the Grecians, too?” 

“No; he was purely a Roman divinity. He was the 
god of all beginnings of time and the beginnings of all 
things. January was named for him because it begins 
the year, and the month was dedicated to him.” 

“ What can you add, Master Arden ?”’ 

“The chief feast of Janus was in January, on New 
Year’s Day, though he received offerings on the first day 
of every month, as he was thought to open up every 
month, as well as every season, every week, and every day.” 

Others contributed, so that we had the statements that 
Janus was the god of gates, and as all gates look two 
ways, he was represented with two faces, as though he 
were looking forward and backward. Sometimes he was 
represented with four heads, because he presided over the 
seasons, four. 

“ Let us’ play that we were good old Romans, and we 


will try to learn something more of this Janus and the} 


customs that grew out of the worship of him. When was 
the principal feast? ” 

New Year’s Day.” 

“On New Year’s Day, in Rome, hundreds of years ago, 
our houses would have been decorated with garlands and 
laurel boughs.” 

“‘ Were we victors or poets or any one in particular?” 

“ Our decorations were in honor of the day and not be- 
cause of any personal achievement. We used laurel 
boughs because we believed, as did all the Romans, that 
laurel would ward off diseases and all magic. Our friends 
and relatives would send us little gifts or loving greetings 
and wishes for a happy year.” 

* What! just as people do now?” 

“The principle of kind remembrance was the same in 
old Roman days as in the nineteenth century.” 

“ What gifts did we have?” 

“The gifts were usually very simple. Sweetmeats 
were the most common. One might have had a dried 
date or a fig wrapped in a laurel leaf; another, a cake ; 
a third, a copper coin with a representation of double- 
faced Janus on one side and a ship on the other.” 

‘“* Was the coin worth much ?” 

“ money value was little.” 

“ They sent the coin for luck, didn’t they? We say 
now, ‘ A penny for luck.’ ”’ 

“ Yes, Master Deane.” 

“ Did we have any other gifts ? ” 

“ Honeycomb was often sent. Perhaps the favorite 
gift was alamp. Some of the lamps were most elegant 
and the designs were very novel. The Romans consid- 
ered this exchange of gifts among friends less important 
than the offerings to Janus. These offerings were simple, 
too, consisting of wine, barley, incense, cakes. The 
images of the god were decked with laurel.” 

“These offerings were made in the temple, weren't 
they?” 

“ Usually, offerings to a god were made in the temple 
dedicated to him, but there were no temples proper to 
Janus. There were covered passages or arches, with 
gates, and in them were images of Janus. All Romans 
were very superstitious about good beginnings for every 
enterprise. They believed that a good beginning went 
far toward securing the end that they desired. Hence 
they invoked the aid of Janus at the commencement of 
every undertaking. Before our consul entered upon his 
office, he asked the blessing of Janus. When our general 
led forth the youth of Rome to war, he made an offering 
to Janus and prayed the god to protect them. Our farmer 
did not plant his ‘fertile fields until he had brought cakes 
and wine to Janus and entreated Janus to bless his labors. 
The merchant, before starting on a journey, or the sailor 
about to leave on a long voyage, never neglected to ask 
protection of Janus. When the departing general went 
through the gates of the arch, he left them open. This 
was a symbol that Janus had accompanied the soldiers 
and had them under his protection. Had we seen the 
gates to the arch closed, we should have known that war 
was over. The shutting of the gates signified that Janus 
was again within the city, and would guard its gates. 
Many Romans, however, lived and died without seeing 
the gates closed. Tradition says that they were closed 
but twice in seven hundred years. It is said that Augus- 
tus closed the gates after a famous battle. Some of the 


history readers know the name of the battle, I think.” 


“ Actium ” was supplied. 

The story is too long for me to give in detail the com- 
ments and corrections. One pupil, in speaking of the 
gifts exchanged on New Year's Day, said, “ The favorite 
gift of all others was a lamp,” thereby illustrating a com- 
mon error. It was corrected by the class, as were 
“ wasn’t they?” “the general he,” “ didn’t start on no 
enterprise,” and other faulty expressions. It furnished 
us with material for writing on the following outline : 


Janus. 
How represented ? 
How regarded by Romans ? 
New Year’s Day. 
Social observance of. 
Religious observance of. ‘ 
Other occasions when tribute was paid to Janus. 
Temples. 
Gates. 
Janus—In War—In Peace. 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAM FOR A GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 


PRIN. F. L. PATTEE, EATONTOWN, N. J. 


To make a successful thing of any school entertainment, one 
should commence well ahead. Get the children once interested 
and you can ask for no more enthusiastic helpers. Give to each 
one some part of the schoolroom to decorate with green. Make 
them thoroughly understand what you intend to do and what their 
own part consists of, and you cannot fail of securing each one’s 
best. Have plenty of music; nothing on earth is sweeter than the 
voices of children joining in one of the little hymns in which they 
delight. Set aside the Friday afternoon before the Christmas holi- 
days, and have each pupil invite whom he wishes. 

PROGRAM. 
Music by the school: ‘‘ Welcome to Our School.’’ 
Opening Address. 
Christmas is the children’s time, 
For when roared the winter wild 


Years ago one Christmas night, 
Christ became a little child. 


Then let us this Christmas time, 
Children, let our hearts be gay, 

Sing our merry Christmas songs, 
‘Fell the tale of Christ’s birthday. 


We would say to each one now, 

Friends and schoolmates, parents dear, 
Merry Christmas, one and all, 

And the happiest new year. 


We shall try our very best 
With our songs and voices gay, 
Christmas cheer to bring to all, 
On this merry Christmas day, 


Welcome friends and parents all 
Welcome,—all our hearts are full 

As the joyous Christmas time,— 
Welcome, welcome to our school. 


Bible reading by the teacher: Luke 2: 1-18, 
Song by four boys and four girls : 


“* Christmas time is coming now, 
Christmas bells are ringing.’’ 


Dialogue: What is Christmas ? 
1st voice. —What is Christmas anyway ? 
Why should bells so joyous ring ? 


Why should children be so gay, 
And with happy voices sing ? 


2d voice.—Long ago, across the sea, 

Christ was born on Christmas day ; 
O’er the hills of Galilee 

Shone a star of brightest ray. 


And a mighty angel band 
Sang the joyous song of heaven, 
** Peace, good will, O every land, 
Unto you a child is given.’’ 


1st voice.—Why should Christ become a child, 
In this world of pain and woe ? 

Why upon that Christmas wild — 
Did He come to us below ? 


2d voice.—We were lost in sin and shame 

When our Lord from heaven came down ; 
Twas to save us that he came, 

Twas to gain for us a crown. 


Unison.—W ondrous child of long ago 
Make our youthful hearts as thine, 
Keep us spotless as the snow, 
Joyous as thy glad birthtime. 


And on Christmas days, 

While our hearts with joy are wild, 
Let us not forget to praise 

Him who once became a child. 


Letter exercise for the youngest.—Have letters spelling 
C-H-R-I-S-T-M-A-S,”” trimmed holly. Each 
child should come in turn, say the verse connected with his letter, 
then hand the letter tothe teacher who puts it in its place above 
the desk. Much drill will be necessary to have this go smoothly. 


C is for Christmas, which soon will be here, 
The merriest time in the whole merry year, 


When Santa in, when the ing i 
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H is the letter which spells the sweet holly, 

With pretty green leaves, and with red berries jolly ; 
How merry it makes the old echoolroom appear, — 
It fills all our hearts full of gladness and cheer. 


R is for right, which we all try to do, 
It means to obey and to be truthful, too; 


Let’s try and do right through the whole rounding 
Then Santa will find us when Christmas is here. <a 


Tis for icicles, glittering like gold, 

For Christmas time comes when the weather is cold, 
But little care we for the chill, biting air, 

Our hearts are as warm as the bright summer fair. 


8 is for stockings, hung up Christmas night 

For Santa to stuff ere the first morning light ; 

What sweets and what toys and what wonderful things, 
What bushels of gladness the old fellow brings. 

T is for toys all most wondrous to see 

And T is the letter which spells Christmas Tree, 
When loaded and sparkling it stands Christmas night, 
Whoever could wish a more wonderful sight ? 

M is for mistletoe, joyous to see, 

And M is for merry which Christmas should be 

When all things are decked with the lanrel and holly, 
When no one is sad and when all things are jolly. 

A is for annual, which means once a year, 

For not very often is Christmas time here 

We count the long days and the weeks that go by 

And scarcely can wait as the slow moments fly. 

S is for Santa Claus, jolly old fellow, 

With candies and nuts and with sweet apples mellow, 
He comes in the darkness, when no one can see, 

And leaves nought behind him but brightness and glee. 

Perhaps a better way is to have each child come forward with 
his letter and stand holding it in front till all have come forward, 
then let them all repeat in chorus as soon as the word is complete 
the following : 

All hail, jolly Christmas, the children’s own day, 
Thy time of all times is most joyous and gay! 

O wonderful Christ-child of far Galilee! 

For blessings so countless our thanks fly to thee. 
Our young hearts are thine and thy words we obey, 
Who said let the little ones come unto me. 

The remainder of the program can consist of Christmas declam- 
ations and recitations, interspersed with singing. Care should be 
taken not to have every piece of a Christpas character, as too much 
of one thing is apt to tire in time. Toselect a program from the 
great bulk of Christmas literature is a very easy matter. 


BOSTON LETTER. 

The schoolmasters’ clubs are all in first-class working order. The 
parent club, which meets at the Brunswick, is equal, if not su- 
perior, to any similar mercantile or political gathering in the city. 
It has dignity, distinguished guests, and good dinners, while it con- 
siders subjects that have no flavor of the shop. The county clubs 
almost always treat of distinctively school themes, and dine but 
once or twice a year. The Social Club includes many of the county 
clubs’ members, and is largely a dining club. 

* 


The Plymouth County Masters’ Club began its third season with 
a new board of officers and renewed interest. Grammar and bigh 
school masters, superintendents, and normal school teachers were all 
represented at the November meeting held at the Crawford House. 
The officers for the present term are: C. i. Jacobs of Duxbury 
Academy, president ; Mr. Perry, sub-master Brockton High School, 
vice-president; Mr. Herrick of Plymouth, Secretary; and Mr. 
Mardock of the Bridgewater Normal School, treasurer. A valuable 

per was presented by Principal Gay of the Bridgewater High 

hool on ‘* The Teacher as a Citizen.’’ The paper started a lively 
discussion participated in by most of the gentlemen present. These 
meetings are held on the last Saturday of every month at the 
Crawford House, Boston, at 10,30 a. m. 
* * * 

Gen. Francis A. Walker is to deliver the oration in honor of the 
life and services of General Sheridan at Tremont Temple, on Tues- 
day of next week.——Mr. Douglas Sladen lectures at Steinart Hall 
on Monday evening next, upon Mr. Kendall, the ‘‘ fresh poet " <£ 
New South Wales, hoping to convince Bostonians that he is the 
nearest approach the world has to Shelley and Keats. ——Judge 
Charles G. Pope, mayor-elect of Somerville, was for several years 
master of the Prescott Grammar School, Charlestown, resigning 
the year of annexation, and thus barely escaped being a Boston 
master.——W. E. Pulsifer, New England manager for Ginn & 
Company, has been elected to the City Council in the same city, and 
J. J. Lyons, well known among the publishers and teachers was 
reélected to that body. Three of the most useful members of the 
school committee were reélected,—Col. Bingham, Dr. A. H. Car- 
rill, and Mr. Newton I. Cutler. 

* 

Daniel W. Jones presided at the last Boston Masters’ Club and 
nearly every master was present. Mr. Hitchings, superintendent 
of drawing, read an essay upon ‘‘ The Relation of Drawing to In- 
dustrial Education.’’ The resolutions upon the death of Mr. Car- 
rigan were among the best prepared.——The Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club proposes a trip to the White Mountains, Dec. 26 to 31. 
The Club had a most profitable meeting last Monday evening. — 
Mr. Cheney’s Holiday Excursion to Washington, referred to in 
this letter last week, promises to be over-full. It is in every way 

“reliable. He conducted a party to Minneapolis, bee Ben 
known as the New England Baptist Train, and they a t- 
ful reunion as ‘Tremont Temple last week, which lasted from 3 to 

-10 p. m., with a sumptuous banquet, ng, and addresses. Mr. 
Wm. N. Hartshorn was associated with Mr. Cheney on that _occa- 
sion and will be in the Washington Excursion.—Dr. C. Wesley 
Emerson, president of the Monroe College of Oratory, delivered 
an address upon ‘‘ The Law of Unity in Art as Applied to Sing- 
ing,” at the Normal Music Teachers’ Association, on Saturday 
last. Miss Annie French also gave a select reading with rare 
dramatic ability. Wanses WINTHROP. 


WHAT I HAVE SEEN. 


In this department the editor records some of the many things he has 
seen in visiting schools, East and West. 


BROOKLINE: ALL GRADES, MEDLEY. 

Sewing has been in the fifth and sixth grades for fifteen years, 

now it is in all grades of some of the grammar schools, and will 

soon be in all. 

The town is practically the wealthiest in the state, and the citi- 

zens are as open-handed as they are intelligent. No town is better 
equipped with buildings and apparatus. The Cabot Primary School 

is in the most exquisite four-room building I have seen, and it is 
supplied with everything desirable for a good school. 

There is a remarkable blending of the fervor of modern meth- 
ods with the good sense of the old. The spirit of the schools is ad- 
mirable and yet they are not afraid to “toe the mark.’’ I like to 
see good order when the best spirit and freedom can be retained as 
they are here. 

The cooking school, established this year, is a great success. 
They employ a woman in this department four days in the week, 

and she assists the principal of the grammar school in which the 
kitchen is located, in examining compositions and other written 
exercises the rest of the time. She was one of the best teachers in 
the town, and was set apart to learn this art and has become an 
expert in teaching this specialty. There are fifty girls from one 
grammar school. They are classified in four divisions, each taking 
cooking lessons two hour a week. They bnild the fire, black the 
stove, scour the faucets, prepare the potatoes, meat, etc., etc., in a 
thoroughly business-like and scientific manner. 


Coox County NorMAL: GRAMMAR GRADE, GEOGRAPHY. 


Colonel Parker’s spirit and method pays a premium upon inven- 
tion. This is the most noticeable feature in a brief visit. The 
geography work interested me because of his recent issue of an 
elaborate and ingenious volume upon this subject. There were six 
groups of pupils of the eighth grade, occupying different sections of 
the hall. They were studying Asia Minor. Some were molding 
that country with pans of pliable sand, outlining the coast, and 
representing the surface with great minuteness. Others were draw- 
ing maps with colored crayons, indicating with great definiteness 
the various heights, slopes, and valleys, fertile and nonproductive 
sections. 

They recited chiefly upon the surface characteristics and tenden- 
cies, dwelling much upon its history, notably upon the part this 
land had played in the language history, Christian history, and 
civilization of the world. 


MILWAUKEE: ALL GRADES, SCHOOLROOMS. 


The homelikeness of the schoolrooms was a delight. I took an 
inventory of one grammar schoolroom. There was a neat, per- 
manent sink in one corner, with faucet; over it was a school-pro- 
vided bracket with all homelike conveniences. There were three 
mantle-like brackets between the windows,—one two feet, one two- 
and-a-half feet, one three-and-a-half feet long, each being pret- 
tily draped in front, all in good taste. There was a standing 
bookcase well filled, an easel with engravings, a parlor table with 
a broad band embroidered and tasselled cover, a beautifully ribboned 
study waste-paper basket, mottoes, pictures, vases, cabinets, plants, 
wall-fans, etc. 

MILWAUKEE: GRAMMAR GRADE, GYMNASTICS. 

The gymnastics of these schools was remarkable. They give 
twenty minutes a day to physical drill. In the lower grades it is 
by means of free gymnastics. In the three grades below the senior 
or eighth grammar grade they all use dumb-bells, while the eighth 
grade uses Indian clubs. They go into the school hall for the lat- 
ter exercise, and I never saw more perfect work in any professional 
gymnasium than I have seen here. They have three full sets of 
exercises with the clubs, with ten exercises in each set, making in 
all thirty exercises of great variety, bringing into active play every 
muscle of the body. ‘The girls are every way as forcible, graceful, 
and efficient as the boys. The weight of the clubs varies from a 
pound to two and a half pounds. 


MINNEAPOLIS: CrviL GOVERNMENT. 


A few questions for examination papers will give some idea of 
the way in which the students think when they study this subject. 
The spirit is as good as the methods are effective :— 

Difference between money-paper and paper money.——Differ- 
ence between a revenue tariff and a protective tariff. State your 
views on protection or free trade. ——Some of the causes of strikes, 
tramps, and poverty. Suggest remedies for these evils. —— Under 
consumption for production, give the general rules of economy as 
respects capital and labor.— Define price and value. What are the 
elements of value ?——Give the advantages and disadvantages in- 
cident to a minute division of labor.—Give an outline of the 
National Bank system of the United States. — What is exchange ? 
Show its necessity. Difference between barter and sale. —— Dis- 


cuss the abuses of the credit system. 
New Beprorp: Hien ScHooL, LABORATORIES. 


Ray Greene Hauling (principal) is fortunate in having some of 
the best-equipped laboratories, outside of Boston, in New England, 
and in some departments vies with the English and Girle’ High 
School, Boston. The physical laboratory is specially well provided. 
They follow the Harvard system. Every principle is effectively 


illustrated, but close book work is neither ignored nor — 
ink- 


are two experiment lessons each week, and two recitations inde- 
pendent of experiments. There is always a premium for the stu- 
dent who can find the best method whether in some book not used 
in the class or by original experiments. The question always asked 
is one of relation as developed by experiment or thought out theo- 
retically. 


The chemical laboratory is as complete, there being in each, in- 


dividual benches or desks for experiments and operations. In 
many ways the laboratories are specially complete. In the physical 
laboratory, for instance, there is a complete set of electrical wires, 
keys, ete., with currents always at command, 


Exteasive use is made of the stereopticon, of which they have an 


exceptionally good instrument, in astronomy, philosophy, and 
chemistry. The museum in natural history is the most elaborate 
in several departments that I have seen any where. 


St. Hien ScHoo., Socreries. 


The school is enjoying the luxury of a large and elegant addition. 


The students are full of enthusiasm in their work. The principal 
is an ardent believer in the development of self-reliance and self- 
respect in the young people, and there are few rules for discipline 
and few restrictions. One of the directions in which the idea of 
self-reliance works itself out is in the matter of literary, or better 
perhaps, literature societies, of which there are four, united, how- 
ever, in one combination society. 


They are not the ordinary debating seciety, but form a part of 


the school work directly supplementing the teaching of English in 
the school. The four societies are named respectively, the Bril- 
liant, Linophilean, Hermesian, Utili Dulce, while the union associ- 
ation is styled The St. Paul High School Debating and Entertain- 
ment Society. The debates are written and submitted to the teach- 
ers in literature for criticism, after correction they are usually 
memorized for the occasion and rehearsed to the teacher in elocu- 


tion. There are four prepared disputants, after which there is 
extemporaneous argument. 

The meetings are public; the time is taken from school hours; 
the special societies have a meeting of three fourths of an hour, 
while the union society meets for an hour and a half. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


METHODS IN LATIN.—(IL) 


BY FRANK W. SMITH, 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


At the close of my first article (Oct. 4.) I advocated, 
for the first work in Latin, the use of language lessons. 
In the present article will be given some specimens of the 
work to be done in this line ; and while all the details of 
the course will not be presented, enough will be said to 
make the general outlines clear. 

We begin, then, by writing on the board some sen- 
tences like the following : 

Régini pitilam laudat. 

Puella réginam laudat. 

Galbi piéllam réginam laudit. 

Régind’ Galbam laudat. 

Puella Galbam culpit. 

Régin&i pi@llam culpat 

Galbi Jiiliam culpiat. 

Galbam & piiéllam culpat. 

Régini &pistiilam laudit. 

Pisa Spistiilam podrtat. 

Puella Jiliam podrtit. 

Galb& piitllam portit. 


The sentences may be pronounced and translated by 
the teacher, and then by the pupils in concert and indi- 
vidually until well understood. Attention should be called 
particularly to the forms so that they will be impressed 
on the mind and associated with their significations. 
The sentences may then be erased, and the pupils may 
try to reproduce them. New combinations may be made 
from the same series of words, and the process may be 
continued with a few new words till the pupils can use 
intelligently all the forms introduced. These new words 
may well be the interrogatives quis, quém, quid, and 
practice in question and answer may be given at once. 
If the suggestions made are carefully followed, the class 
will not only learn the bare forms, but will have a prae- 
tical knowledge of them. All the work will have been 
concrete. In addition to this classroom work, the pupils 
should be required to keep classified lists of all the words, 
and should make themselves perfectly familiar with them 
by daily practice with one another. 

Second Step.—The same vocabulary, with the addition 
of a few words of the same classes as those given above 
(e.g., villi, servi, déniit, déléctiit), and a few forms belong- 
ing to a different class,—forms like méd, miam ; magni, 


ing, as well as in clear, sharp, discriminating observation. 


They sien to develop skill in book-ressarch, and There|mdgnam ; parvi, parvam. The same method as before, 
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including conversation. 
tered the pronunciation sufficiently, they may write from 


dictation Latin sentences involving the forms most easily 
pronounced. This practice may be continued as circum- 
stances permit, till all the forms presented can be easily 


written from dictation and pronounced. These dictation 
exercises should be continued in all the steps. 
Third Step.—Sample of board-work : 
Victoria régin’ Galbam laudat. 
Quis pii®llam Cornéliam culpit ? 
Jiliim méam strvam Lydiam donit. 
Galb&i pdétam Cinnam culpit. 
Poet’ Cinnd piitilam dont. 
Quém déléctat ? 
Poséta terram Americam laudit. 
Galbi mfignam terram Africim laudat 
Quém magna terrd Italia déléctat ? 
Terr’ magna& parvam Jiliam déléctit. 
Additional practice may be gained by introducing such 
words as filii and insiili. The method explained above 
is to be used in this as well as in the succeeding steps. 
As they are needed other interrogative particles and ex- 
pressions may be introduced ; e. g., ndnné, quid, guaré, 
qua dé causa, quid Galbi yicit, ciijus, cui, ete. 
Fourth Step.—Sample of board-work : 
Terra &st Britannia. 
Régina Sst Victorit. 
Quis &st? 
Cordini Sst. 
_ Rds& pulchra &st. 
pulchra 
Parva Cornélia pulchra &st. 
Mea filia pulehra Sst. 
Instila Ithic% parva &st. 
Palchr&’ s&rvi Sst. 
Such words as aegri and fid% may be added to the vocabu- 
lary to give variety to practice work. 


Fifth Step.—Sample of board-work : 
(Egd) insiilam nostram laudé. 
(Egd) &pistiilam lingam postiild. 


[Several other sentences with postiild. } 
(Egid) réginam Victdriam lauds. 
Qua dé causa (8gd) pitllam fidam Cornéliam 
dino ? 
The word &gd is put in parentheses to indicate that it 
may generally be omitted unless emphasis is desired. 
Papils should be taught this fact by examples such as 


Sén&cam culpd, (J blame ete.) 
Filiam Tulliam doné, (I reward etc.) 


the teacher showing the difference by inflection of voice, 
so that the teaching here and elsewhere may be inductive. 
Words like ¢i% and vdcd may be added to the vocabulary. 
Sixth Step.—Sample of board-work : 

(Ti) strvam Lydiam vicis. 

(Ti) villam nostram postiilis. 

Quo(tii) cdrdnam pdrtas? 

mé vicis? 
As a corollary to the work of the first four steps and right 
in the line of the present work we may give practice on 


such sentences as,— 


(Illé) terram Italiam laudat. 
(Ile) Galbam & Cinnam libérit, ete. 


Seventh Step (1).—Sample of board-work : 
cdrdnam réginae ornd. 
Ménsi Galbae magni &st. 
Ti réginam Britanniae laudas. 
Qué rdsam piitllae pdrtas? 
Filiam pulchrae réginae vicas. 
Ti sérvam méae filiae postiilas. 
Linga& Spistiila pdétae Cornéliam déléctat. 
Lydiam Jiiliae strvam 
Tullia Cinnae filix insiilam laudat. 
Filia parva’ Cornéliae piitllam fidim donat. 
Nonné régin&d Victdrit Galbae drnit ? 
terri Italia réginam déléctat. 


Both meanings of the ae form (of the queen and the 
queen’s) should be emphasized. 


Seventh Step (2).—Sample of board-work : 
Villa &st Jiiliae. 
Terri réginae 
Magni méns&i Cornéliae &st. 
parva Sst filiae Jiiliae. 
Fid&’ strvi filiae Galbae &st, etc. 


Seventh Step (3).—Sample of board-work : 
Lingam filiae &pistiilam postiils. 
Posta pulchram piiéllae rdsam postiilat. 
Rhoda fidi Galbae s&rva 
Quis mignam Cinnae villam laudat? 
Magnam pulchrae réginae villam laudas. 
Pulchri rdsi parvam pvétae filiam déléctat. 


Call special attention to the order as a favorite one, 
though not the only one, for these forms with the Romans, 


As soon as the pupils have mas- 


MASS. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association was held Nov. 30, in the Girls’ High School build- 
ing, West Newton Street, Boston; Henry C. Hardon, of Newton, 
presided. 

A brief business session was held, after which Benjamin F. 
Tweed of Cambridge was introduced, and gave a very interesting 
historical address on the topic, ‘‘Sixty Years of the Schools of 
Massachusetts,—all of which I saw and a part of which I was.” 
An article based upon this paper appeared in our columns last week. 

Dr. A. P. Marble of Worcester, President of the National Edu- 
cational Association was presented, and made a few remarks rela- 
tive to the next meeting of the Association at Nashville, Tenn. 
He said he had heard of several objections to going to Nashville ; 
e. g., the dangers arising from the proximity of yellow fever. He 
had investigated that matter, and could assure the teachers that no 
fear need arise from that source. He spoke of the generosity of the 
people of the city in raising money to defray the expenses of the 
meeting of the Association and the entertainment of the teachers, 
and he referred to the histuric features of the city. He had no 
doubt that the meeting of the Association in Jaly next would be 
one of the most successful and interesting in its history. 

Dr. Larkin Dunton, head master of the Girls’ Normal School, 
was presented, and read a paper on the ‘‘ Professional Motives of 
Teachers.’’ He said that the first duty of the teacher should be to 
secure that activity on the part of the pupil as shal] make him wise 
and strong. Curiosity and love are the motives which should be 
developed by the teacher, and the higher motives gradually and 
naturally follow. To secure that to be done which is right, by the 
most effective methods, is the leading motive which should actuate 
the teacher. Proper motives should always be employed. Motives 
should depend on what is in the pupil himself, and should then be 
developed. If the teacher well and faithfully performs his part, 
his influence on the pupil will be lasting for their own good. 

The concluding paper of the morning session was read by Hon. 
John W. Dickinson, secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation, topic, ‘‘ Relations of the State to the Public Schools.’”’ We 
shall print this paper next week. 

The chair appointed the following committees : 

On Nominations — William F. Bradbury, of Cambridge ; Thos. 
H. Barnes, of Boston; Dr. A. P. Marble of Worcester; Allen F. 
Wood, of New Bedford; Dr. Moses Merrill, of Boston; J. W. 
McDonald, of Stoneham; J. A. O’ Keefe, of Lynn; J. E. Clarke, 
of Chelsea; Anna M. Penniman, of Boston; Ann E. Newell, of 
Boston; John O. Godfrey of Auburndale; E. J. Goodwin, of New- 
ton; A. W. Edson, of Worsssa.s E. P. Sherburne of Brookline. 

On Resolutions — J. F. Blackinton, of Boston; A. G. Boyden, of 
Bridgewater; E. P. Seaver, of Boston; W. H. Lambert, of Fall 
River; Byron Groce, of Boston; Ellen Hyde, of Framingham. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The Association met in three sections, high school, grammar, 


and primary. 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


John Tetlow, bead master of the Girls’ High and Latia Schools, 
presided, and the first paper was read by George M. Wahl, of 
Thayer Academy, Braintree. 


The German Gymnasium in Working Order. 

The gymnasium is, as its name suggests, a palestra for the mind, 
and as such it ranks first among all German schools. Its aim is 
not only to help the student in acquiring such a classical education 
as is needful for a thorough understanding of the systematic and 
scholarly lectures at the universities, but to equip him with a mode 
of thinking and feeling which befits ennobled humanity. ‘‘ It has 
always cadieted utilitarian principles.’’ It is the fitting school for 
the University, where only postgraduate courses are pursued ; and 
its diploma entitles the recipient to become matriculated at any of 
the universities. Its teachers, as well as its course of instruction, 
are under the supervision of the state, which insists through its 
commissioners on the maintenance of a high judicious standard. 

On entering the gymnasium a boy must have passed the ninth 
year of age, and must show by written and oral examination, in 
the presence of all the faculty, that his previous instruction, which 
must have covered three years, has led to such results as corres- 
pond to the requirements of admission. 

The course is divided into six classes, the lower three claiming 
one year each, the upper three two years each. The weekly hours 
of recitation are from thirty to thirty-two for each class. The tend- 
ency of the instruction during the earlier years is to have the boy 
do in the classroom as much mental work as possible under the 
influence of the teacher, who is to mold and form his mind, and to 
train it for correct habits of thinking and working. The hours 
for preparing the lessons are comparatively few. The subject 
which always ranks first in the curriculum, is religion, which is 
taught at the rate of two or three hours a week throughout the 
course by theologians exclusively. 

The mother tongue receives its share of two or three hours a 
week in all classes. The aim of the instruction is that the student 
shall become perfectly familiar with the spirit and history of Ger- 
man literature, shall sharpen his critical judgment, educate his 
taste, and above all, become master of a correct and skillful use of 
his own language, both in speaking and writing. 

Latin absorbs more hours than any other language, claiming ten 
or eleven a week. The pao of Latin is uniform through- 
out Germany. Thorough grammatical instruction, together with 
an extensive course in reading, composition, prosody, discussion, 
and memorizing, secure for the student, not only a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the Latin language and the spirit of the Roman 
people, but also a firm basis of such universal grammatical knowl- 
edge as is necessary in order to acquire readily the mastery of any 
a 4 which the student may take up in later life. 

reek claims from six to seven hours for seven years in succes- 
sion. It is pronounced with fluency, according to the spirit of the 
text, and in translating, great stress is always laid upon developing 
the faculty of entering into the very spirit of language and thought 
as apparent in the passage, and upon cultivating the power of ex- 
pressing such language and thought naturally, in [one’s own ver- 
nacular. 

To French, three hours a week are given for eight consecutive 
years. The principal aim is to make the student capable of read- 
ing at sight any style of French writing, of pronouncing French 
fluently, and with good accent, and of writing the language with 
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sidered of much more im 
one class to another. Only i 
is given written @ ns 
se Feeoch Aa is written, under supervision of the leaders, on 
three consecutive days, about eight hours being allowed for each 
essay. A Greek translation from the German at sight, takes place 
the fourth day. A mathematical paper is written the fifth day, 
and a Latin translation from German dictation the sixth day. A 
few weeks after the written examinations, one day is devoted to 
oral examinations on all subjects, in the presence of all the faculty 
and a state commissioner. ‘The diploma states the advancement 
the student has attained in every branch of classics and in general 


culture. Professor Preble’s Paper. 


Henry Preble, assistant professor of Greek and Latin, in 
meron | University, then a paper on “‘ Latin Writing in the 
Schools, as seen through the Harvard Entrance 

ing with which I am impressed by reading the Harvard 
Pre de, she in Latin composition is, that the candidates seem to 
have so little real acquaintance with the Latin words. This shows 
itself both in unnecessarily frequent confusion of forms and in a 
vagueness with regard to meaning. The extent to which English 
equivalents for Latin terms is earried, seems to me very regretta- 
ble. A mechanical dependence of this sort, does more harm in the 
case of Latin than of the modern languages or of Greek, because of 
the comparative smallness of the vocabulary in Latin and the conse- 
quent variety of function belonging to Latin words. 

A second point illustrated by the entrance books is that the can- 
didates possess a very inadequate notion of what the order of 
words in a sentence means. This I believe to be largely due to the 
defects in the ordinary rules on the subject. Instead of beginning 
with a mechanical grammatical arrangement of the sentence, we 
should start with the relation between word-order and emphasis. 
First of all, the natare of emphasis should be made clear, and then 
the pupil should be shown how, by the simple princi le that the 
more emphatic should stand before the less emphatic, the Romans 
exp the most varied emphasis 
and distinctness. The il wi us acquire a feeling for the 
spirit of Latin Manas Aga the influence of which the so-called 
normal sentence will soon find its proper place. 

The new difficulty which besets the learner when he passes from 
the simple isolated sentence to continuous composition 18 also strik- 
ingly reflected in the Harvard admission books. Each sentence is 
still treated as an independent whole, instead of being regarded asa 
member of a connected series. Not only are the Latin connective 
particles too sparingly employed and often maltreated, but the 
more subtle connection of sentences by word collocation, is very 
generally ignored. Here, also, the normal order theory is a stum- 
ling-block. The pupil should be taught how a smooth transition 
from one sentence to the pext is constantly made, by introducing as 
the most emphatic initial phrase of the second sentence, that part of 
its thought which best serves as a bridge from the sentence fore, 
and this quite regardless of the grammatical form in which the em- 
phatic form is expressed. 

In general, the teacher should make it his especial aim to culti- 
vate in his pupils a more throrough and intimate acquaintance, at 
first hand, with the linguistic machinery by which the Romans 
made their thoughts known, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION, 

Master L. F. Warren, of the Pierce School, West Newton, pre- 
sided over a large meeting of the grammar school section, where 
the subjects Language, Grammar, and Reading were carefully 
treated by distinguished men. 

Mr. Rolfe’s Paper. 


Dr. Wm. J. Rolfe, of Cambridge, gave a ‘‘ talk on r,’’ illus- 
trating what pupils shou/d know in English language on eosler the 
grammar grade. 

Of the two purposes that the grammar school serves in our system 
of public education, — as a stepping-stone to a higher grade for the 
few, and as the final grade for the many, — the latter is by far the 
most important; and it is with special reference to this that the 
course should be arranged. 

What shall this course be for boys and girls who are to have no 
further school training in their mother tongue ? It should certainly 
enable them to use this tongue correctly, if not aptly and gracefully,. 
—to speak, read, and write English well, if not very well. Twenty- 
five years ago few teachers would have thought of attempting any- 
thing more than this ; but nowadays we are beginning to see that 
any school course in English should include instruction in literature 
as well as in language ; that boys and girls who have learned to 
read should be taught how to choose their reading after they leave 
school,— trained to recognize what is best in literature, and to pre- 
fer it to what is poor or bad. They should have had in school at 
least a taste of good literature, enough to give them a taste for it 
which they can never lose in after life. 

Some will say that this cannot be done in the grammar school. 
But if it should be done, it can be done; and that it should be done 
is indisputable. If children learn nothing else in school, they 
should learn how to use their own language. This is the key to the 
learning of all time, the instrumentality whereby all knowledge is 
shared and distributed among men. It is, moreover the only 
branch of school education of which it can be said that all the 
knowledge gained in it will be of itive practical use to all the 
pupils at all periods of their life. To the majority of pupi's, the 
greater part of what they have learned in arithmetic, geography, 
and history is of no practical use in after years. The main facts 
only are remembered, the minutiw are forgotten; and the loss is 
not serious. But all that we learn in the study of language, if it is 
taught aright, is of immediate and enduring value. Every new 
‘‘ thing of beauty”’ that we come to know in literatare is ‘a joy 
forever.”’ Good training here has an important bearing, not only 
upon the use of our language in speech and writing, but upon our 
habits of reading and thinking, the cultivation of taste, and directly 
or indirect] ly upon the development of character. 

It is obvious, then, that, whatever else may have to be omitted or 
treated superficially in the grammar-school course, the English lan- 
guage should not be so treated. If necessary, throw away half of 
the arithmetic and two-thirds of the geography, and give the time 
thus saved to English. Even if history as generally studied, is cut 
down, the loss can be more than made up by judicious selections of 
historical matter, both prose and verse, for a part of the study in 
literature. 

As to the details of the course, little can be said in a half-hour 
paper. Technical grammar should have a subordinate place, being 
used solely as @ means, not as an end. So far as it really helps to 
attain the results we are aiming at, let it be utilized, but no far- 
ther. Whatever of grammar is taught, however, should be taught 
correctly, which is rarely done. The writers of school manuals of 
grammar often know little of the history of the language, and 
teachers know less; and, what is more unfortunate, this ignorance 

them for teaching well the little they do know. 


(Continued on page 387.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


COLOR PREFERENCES. 


As a sample of the variety in color preferences we give the fol- 
lowing from a school of forty pupils, at an average age of thirteen. 
The children did not know why the questions were asked, neither 
did they communicate ; their answers were honest. There is no 
accounting for the almost entire absence of yellow in their prefer- 
ences. Eighteen chose red, or some near approach to it; eight 
chose blue. It is evident that many of them had in mind the color 
of dress goods. 


8—pink, 7—red 1—-yeilow. 
1—bright pink, 1 —crimson, 1—bright yellow, 
—blue, —garnet green 
2—light blue, 3—brows, 
1—sky blue, 3—purple, 1—black. 


A BOSTON GIRL’S COMPOSITION. 


Here is a literal transcript of a schoolgirl’s composition on Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Certain expressions in it will be duly appre- 
ciated. 

Sir Oliver Wendell Homes was born in Cambridge, Mass., 
August 29, 1809. He lived in a beautiful cottage and over the 
door is the letters eighteen hundred and nine the birth of Sir Oliver. 
The cottage was surrounded by a pretty garden with pretty mag- 
nolia flowers and sunflowers but these soon faded away and the 
garden went to ruin. One day as Sir Oliver was thinking of the 
garden and the beautiful flowers and the little yellow birds that 
used to surround his house, he thought he would have a garden in 
the old one, and soon the flowers to come up and the yellow 
birds flitted about the sunflowers. He wrote many patriotic poems 
some of these were One Horse Chaise, and the Old Iron Sides this 
last poem was wrote in the gabol roof of the Cambridge Cottage 
when the old Constitution was going to be destroyed he went to see 
it and the day preseeding he wrote these lines with his legs crossed. 
In 1827 he became professor of monotony or Dr. of Medicine in 
Harvard College. Within a few years he visited Europe, and after 
a short rest he married he has a son named Oliver Wendel! Homes 
Jr. Mr. Homes is still living. 


CIGARETTE SMOKING. 


In reply to your request for experience on the reformation of 
cigarette smokers, let me say that ‘‘ Subscriber’’ is not alone in 
his difficulty. Throughout the schools, from the lowest primary to 
the high school, the practice is prevalent to an alarming extent. 
It is my experience that the boys who smoke cigarettes invariably 
fall below their classes, I recollect condacting an examination in 
aschool where all the failares were boys and all of these habitual 
cigarette smokers; and this is by no means an exceptional circum- 
stances. 

I have endeavored to discourage the practice, first by showing 
its evil effects,—-the inhalation of a large amount of carbonic 
oxide into the lungs, and the general poisoning of the system by the 
opium and other poisonous substances with which the tobacco used 
in the cigarettes is adulturated; and second, by picturing the 
filth of the practice. I sometime relate this incident with desired 
effect, especially with the little ones: In a large town where I once 


lived, there was to be seen every day of the year a woman with a 

basket on her arm walking up and down the gutters of the princi- 
l streets, removing the cigar stumps from the mud and manure 

and filth. These she took to her home and dried, after which 

she sold them to the cigarette manufacturers. At the cigarette 

factory they were ground and made into cigarettes as we see them 

in the tobacco stores. WILL S, 
Nanticoke, Penn. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


Among the New York uniform examination questions for Oct. 
6 was the following: ‘‘ There is arealm where the rainbow never 
fades, where the stars will spread out before us, like islands that 
slumber on the ocean, and where the beautiful beings,’’ ete. 
‘* What are the four modifiers of realm ? ’’ 

The answer is given in the JOURNAL in which the questions ap- 
peared, that realm is modified by the three adjective clauses, ‘‘ where 
the rainbow,”’’ etc. 

1 do not know by what authority a clause introduced by a con- 
junctive adverb of place is made to limit a noun and called an ad- 
jective clause. Would those disposing of it in that way make the 
conjunctive adverb where limit the noun realm? The meaning 
the verb in the above sentence is unquestionably ezist : 

In the sentence, ‘‘ He lives where springtime is perpetual,’ I 
think no one would deny that “‘ where the springtime is perpe 
modifies ‘‘ lives.’’ If, now, the phrase ‘‘in the land’ is inserted 
after “‘lives’’ in the above sentence; thus: “‘ He lives in a land 
where springtime is perpetual,’”’ [ see no reason why ‘* when spring- 
time,”’ ete., should be called adjective and limit * land.”’ 

Am I entirely wrong ? I would like to see the opinion of some 
of your readers. P. A. 


SUPERSTITION. 


Among “ Facts”’ in the JouRNAL of Nov 29 is the following : 
“« Superstition, that which remains or stands over, that which lin- 
gers after an opinion has been exploded.” 

The second clause here seems to be an inference from the first. 
There may be some question about this inference, but the definition 
in the first clause is certainly in some sense true, and has these illus- 
trations from Horace, tracing, as some do, superstitio to superstes. 

The poet writes to his sick friend, Macenas, Ode 17, First Book : 

Ah! te mez si partem anim rapit 
Maturior vis, quid moror altera, 
Nec carus #que nec superstes 
Integer ? 


* Alas! if an untimely b!>w harcy away thee, # part of my soul, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


why do I the other moiety remain, my value lost nor any longer 
whole,’’ or ‘‘nor any longer surviving whole ?”’ 
Book Second, Ode 2: 
Vivet extento Proculeius vo, 
Notus in fratres animi paterni; 


Illum aget penna metuente solvi 
Fama superstes. 


“ Proculeius shall live an extended age, conspicuous for fatherly 
affection to brothers ; surviving fame shall bear him on an untiring 
wing.” 

Carmen Scenulare—“ Secular Hymn ”’ 
Castus Aneas, patrie superstes. 
**Sious Zneas surviving his country.”’ 


First Epode. The poet writes again to Mwcenas about to leave 
for duty on a war vessel : 
Quid nos, quibus te vita si superstite 
Jocunda, si contra, gravis. 
**What shall ldo? To whom life may be ble if - 
vive, if otherwise, burdensome.”’ 
Sixth Epode : 
Neque hoe parentes, heu mihi superstites, 
Effugerit spectaculum. 
‘Nor shall this spectacle escape the observation of my parents, 
who, alas! must survive me.’’ 
Ode 9, Book 3: 
Pro qua non metuam mori, 
‘ Si parcent anim fata superstiti. 
‘* For whom I would not dread to die, if the fates would spare 
her, my surviving soul.”’ 
Pro quo bis patiar mori, 
Si parcent puero fata superstiti. 


‘* For whom I would twice endure to die, if the fates would spare 
my surviving youth,’’ 


Horace uses superstitio only once, Third Satire, Book 2. Here it 
will be seen that the word has the remote and derived sense, per- 
haps coming as the JOURNAL suggests. 


Audire at que togam jubeo componere, quisquis 
Ambitione mala aut argenti pallet amore, 
Quisquis luxuria tristive superstitione 

Aut alio mentis morbo calet.: 


‘* Whoever grows pale with evil ambition or the love of money ; 
whoever is heated with luxury or gloomy superstition, or any other 
pres the mind, I command him to adjust his garment and 
attend. 

Boston. R. L. PERKINS. 


JACQUEMINOT. 


— I have lately seen somewhere a few verses from which I con- 
cluded that the Jacqueminot rose took its name from some general. 
If any of the readers of the JOURNAL have seen these verses they 
will confer a favor by directing me to them. J. C. 

Melrose. 

The American Magazine, in a recent issue, published the follow- 
ing lines, which while they may not be those you are looking for, 
certainly give the idea that these roses took their name from Gen- 
eral Jacqueminot :— 

Who is there now knows aught of his story ? 
What is left of him but a name ? 


Of him who shared in Napoleon’s glory, 
And dreamed that his sword had won him his fame! 


Ah! the fate of a man is past discerning! 
Little did Jacqueminot suppose, 
At Austerlitz or at Moscow’s burning, 
That his fame would rest in the heart of a rose ? —[Ep.] 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Will the lady who signed herself ‘‘Subscriber,’’ Rockland, 
Mass., forward us her address, as we have no means of culling her 
letter from our files. We have valuable matter in our hands to 
be sent to her.—[ Ep. ] 


— Will the JouRNAL kindly answer the following queries ? 
Who is the author of the Thirty Years’ View? 

Where is the Key to the Bastile ? 

Who was the father of greenbacks ? 

Who was the ‘‘ Prince of American letters’’ ? 

Kenosha, Wis. 


— Please give in your Note and Query Department the address 
of the publishers of a book called Mathematical Geography. By so 
doing you will oblige 

Milwaukee. J. 


— Will you confer a favor upon a reader of the JouURNAL by 
naming the best textbooks on the subjects named below : 

“ History of Greece,” ‘‘ History of Rome,’’ “‘ Mental Science,’’ 
‘‘ Moral Science.”” These are to be used in a Young Ladies’ Clas- 
sical Institute. 

Williamsport, Pa. 


F, A. C, 


J. M. W. 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 
It is tran-si-tion (tran-sizh-un), not trans-i-tion, as it is almost in- 
variably mispronounced. 


ith i true French word,—fei with an English ending, th. 
oe erally classed as an English word with “truth,” ‘* wealth,” 
and health.”’ 


Eye-Latin and ‘ Ear-Latin,” are the terms Meiklejohn ap-| origi 


lies to the words that have come into our languege from the Latin, 
by the seeing and the hearing. The eye-Latin came through books, 


while the ear-Latin came through the Norman-F h by the - 
verse of the people : 5 ee = 


Latin. Eye-Latin. Ear-Latin. 
cadentia cadence chance 
cophinum coffin coffer 
corpus (8% body) corpse corps 
defectum defect defeat 
exemplum example sample 
fabrica fabric forge 
factum fact feat 
historia history story 
hospitale hospital hotel 
majorem major mayor 
quietum quiet coy 
securum secure sure 
tractum tract trait 
zelosum zealous jealous 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


The plant from which licorice is made is called “ glyeyrrhiza.”’ 
The root in its raw state is the licorice root of commerce. 

Tubah is the name of an intoxicating weed which grows in Borneo. 
— poured into a stream it quickly stupefies the fish for a long 

tance. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics, 
should to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(S) By J. J. Jones, Hartsburg, Ill.— A horse is tied to a 
stake, by a rope just long enough to enable the animal to graze 
over exactly one acre. After the pasture on the acre is consumed, 
the stake is moved to the circumference, and the rope is 1 
sufficiently to enable the horse to graze over acre. How 
many rods of additional rope is required ? 

Solution by B. F. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. Y. 


In the first case, 
A the area grazed over 


B 1s 

wr’, = 2, = 160 

square rods... (a). 

= + 7) 
= 4y(10 + = 

D 7.136496 rods. 

In the second case, 
the area grazed over 
is the crescent CEL- 
DABC. 

E Let R, = CA = 
CB = OD, = the 

L length of the rope en- 

abling the horse to 

graze over the cres- 


cent CELDABC whose area is to be one acre. Represent <ACB 
by 0; then <BCO = <CBO = jr — 0, and <BOC = 20. 
Remembering that r= OB = OC = OH, we have from A BOC 
— 0) : sin20::r: R, 
R = rsin20 + cos? = 2raind . . . (1), 
Sector BGC — O = 6r?, and ABOC = }r°sin2¢. 
.*. Segment BFCG = 4r*(20 — sin20) . . (A). 
Since sector AB — C == 40R? = 2r°0sin?? . . . (B), 
area AL3GC = (B) — (A) 
= r7[20sin?0 — 4(20 — sin2?)] . . . (C). 
The crescent CEL DABC is composed of the semivircle ADL—C 
and double the area ABGC; that is, 
+- 2r2[20sin?@ — 4(20 — =a... (D). 
Substituting 4(1 — coe20) for sin??, in (D), 
— + 20)c0820 + sin20]) =a... (EF). 
Since from (@)we have a -— r? = 7, (EF) becomes 
sin20 — (7 + 20)cos20=0... (F). 
Dividing (F') by cos20, we obtain the transcendental equation, 
tan20 — 20 = = 3.1415027.. . (2), 
which is most readily solved by the Method of Double Position, 
Reeurring to the Table of Arcs and Tangents, we find that 
6 = 38° 43’ 361”. 
Substituting in (1) the value of @ as derived from (2), we have 
R, = 2rain?, = 8.929279 rods. 
R —r = 1.792783 rods, which is the length of the additional 
rope required. 


(T') By G. W. Eaton, Willimantic, Conn.—Solve the equa- 
tions : (x+ +2) =a...(l), 

(y+ 2)(y+7) = ob... (2), and (2 + x)(2+ y) =e... (3). 
First Solution by the Proposer. 

Pat y+ 2=A(x + y), and = u(x + y); then (1), (2), 


3) become r ivel 


and (6). 

From (6) — (4), 4 = ¢ + a; and from (5) + (4), «=e +), 
nore ve these values of 2 and / in (4), (5), and (6), we have 
respectively, 

(9), 
andz+2=—+4 /(ca+b)... (9). 
Adding (7), (8), and (9), 
rtyte=st at + (abe)... (10). 
Subtracting (8) from (10), 
x= + + (ade). 
Subtracting (9) from (10), 
(at + (ale). 
Subtracting (7) from (10), 
+ + — (ade). 
Second Solution by Mrs. Ella A. Matz, Reading, Pa. 


Dividing the square root of the continued product of the three 
iginal equations by (3), (1), and (2), respectively, we have stu 


tions (7), (8), and (9) of foregoing solution, from 


’ 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, DEC. 13, 


Do no professional growling. 

Smoors the wrinkles from your brow. 
Don’t idolize every professional “fad.” 
Never be a spy on other teachers’ failings. 


| 


SERRE 


= 


NoRMAL SCHOOLS were never so much needed as now. 


In the country school teachers must be exceptionally wise 
out of school. _ 

Keep one eye on public sentiment regarding school 
management. 

Tue less teachers “talk shop ” out of school, the better 
they will teach in school. 

We have a capital New Jersey Letter that has to lie 
over because of the Massachusetts report. 


WHENEVER a new thing comes into a school program, 
some other thing must in whole or in part go out. 


TeacHERS’ Institutes and Associations need a good 
deal more of the social, good-cheer element. 


Never forget that teachers are men and women with 
all the rights, privileges, and responsibilities that belong 
to other men and women. 

Tue Massachusetts report presents a large number of 
abstracts in such form as to make the best of articles. 
Our Method Department suffers, but these articles are 
the rarest method feast. 


CHARACTER TRAINING is very generally neglected 
where percentages are pressed, and the intellectual results 
are rarely as good. The tendency of such pressure is to 
magnify all that is least valuable in mental activity. 


TWENTY-FOUR trustees were elected by the New York 
Board of Education last week, amid a deal of wordy 
strife and re-opening -of old scandals, and two names pre- 
sented were laid over on account of the bitter differences 
in their respective wards. 


Tue largest public school in Chicago has a woman 
principal, and she has won the place by rare merit. Miss 
Elizabeth Farson was so successful as an assistant in this 
school,—the Brown,—as to be transferred to the Lincoln 
Street School as principal, and her success attracted atten- 
tion beyond the limits of the city. We referred to her 
work last June as the most remarkable case of the con- 
tagion of personality we had seen. 
won her her present honorable position. 


Tue National Council of Education will meet at Nash- 
ville the week before the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association, which opens on the 16th of July. The 
subjects to be considered are the State School Systems, 


Secondary Education, Pedagogies, Hygiene in Education, 


Her success there 


Educational Statisties, City School Systems. President 

J. L. Pickard proposes to have one of the most prefitable 

and up-with-the-times sessions yet held by the Council. 

Tue schoolmaster is certainly at the front. The Bos- 
ton Boot and Shoe Club, at their monthly Parker House 
dirner last week, invited Dr. Samuel Eliot, ex-superin- 
tendent of the Boston schools, Prof. John D. Runkle of 
the Brookline School Board, Dr. J. G. Blake of the Bos- 
ton School Board, James A. Page of the Dwight School, 
and Supt. E. P. Seaver of the Boston schools, to address 
them upon “The Practical Aspect of Industrial Ed- 


ucation.” 


New Yory Crry is going to the foundation of musical 
matters, seeking to prepare an appreciative public for the 
orchestral musical performance, for which she is noted, by 
two courses of musical lectures of an instructive character, 
the one by Mr. Walter Damrosch, leader of the Sym- 
phony Soeiety, the other by W. J. Henderson, musical 
eritic of the New York Times. The former bases his 
lectures upon the programs of the Symphony Society, 
while the latter treats of the history of music, tracing the 
invention or development of various forms of composition 
and instruments. 


Tue University and School Extension, of which we had 
a full account in the issue of June 7, presents a most 
attractive announcement for the coming year. President 
Timothy Dwight, of Yale, is at its head, with N. A. 
Calkins of the New York City supervisory board as super- 
intendent. Seth T. Stewart, principal of Grammar School 
No 13, Brooklyn, is the secretary and active manager. 
It is a unique, important, and useful association, appeal- 
ing to all friends of education. Gentlemen twenty 
years of age or over, and women eighteen years of age or 
over, may become members. In this age of numerous 
departures and associations we hesitate to commend, but 
this has the backing and the promise that warrants com- 
mendation. 


Tae workingmen and workingwomen of New York 
City are to have a course of instructive lectures provided 
by the Board of Education. They will be free, and will 
be given twice a week in the school buildings of wards 10, 
12, 13, 19, and 22. Among the lecturers are Professors 
Zachos of Cooper Union, Bickmore of the Natural History 
Museum, Leipzigger of the Hebrew Technical Institute, 
L. J. B. Lincoln and Henry A. Mott, Dr. T. O'Connor 
Sloane, Charles S. Allen, Henry G. Hanchett, Nathan S. 
Roberts, J. Oscroft Tansley, Edward S. Boyer, Stephen 
Helm, Francis G. Caldwell, and George A. Clement. 
These gentlemen have been secured for this service at the 
merely nominal price of ten dollars a lecture. 


Tue following gentlemen have accepted invitations to 
speak at the Superintendents’ Meeting at Washington, 
March 6 to 8: Hon. John W. Dickinson, Boston ; Supt. 
S. T. Dutton, New Haven; James A. Page, master 
Dwight School, Boston; Supt. Thomas Tash, Portland, 
Me. ; Supt. D. B. Johnson, Columbia, So. Ca.; W. S. 
Jackman, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. H. Payne, Nashville, 
Tenn. ; W. M. Giffin, Newark, N. J. ; Howard Sandison, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; S. S. Parr, Greencastle, Ind. ; Dr. 
George W. Atherton, State College, Pa.; Supt. E. E. 
Higbee, Pa.; John D. Ford, U.S. N., Baltimore, Md. ; 
Supt. H. W. Compton, Toledo, O.; Col. Theo. W. Bean, 
Norristown, Pa.; Dr. M. A. Newell, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Supt. T. M. Balliet, Springfield, Mass. This Department 
is one of the most distinctively professional, business-like, 
and every way profitable, that we ever attended. Its suc- 
cess depends upon its being very generally attended. 
Many of the cities send their superintendents at public 
expense, and regard it one of the best investments made 
for the schools. We commend this principle of action to 
all school boards. 


SMALL BUSINESS. 


The Boston School Committee did one of the least 
creditable acts in its history, October 9, when it instructed 
the clerk to report a list of non-resident teachers and the 
salaries received from the city of Boston. He reports 
that there are 163 non-resident instructors in the primary 


and grammar schools, and 31 in the high schools, and 


that they receive a total of $245,842. This eo not 
inelude 14 special instructors who receive $ 14,378, nor 
the superintendent who receives $4200. 

This is a very small business. Of these, 121 are 
women whose salaries are small, and scarcely one would 
pay any tax if she lived in Boston. The men, as a rule, 
draw moderate salaries, and live out of the city because 
by so doing they can own their homes, and live upon 
their salaries more comfortably. Not one of them, we 
presume, lives outside to avoid city taxation, for all sub- 
urban taxes are higher than in the city, and they do most 
of their purchasing in Boston. In most cases itis a mere 
matter of transient convenience, and many of them are 
likely to be living within the city limits soon. We know 
personally several who chance to live here now, who a 
year ago were non-residents, while 47 of those now non- 
residents were in the city when appointed. 


VERMONT NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Jonathan Ross, H. O. Wheeler, Justus Dartt, H. M. 
Willard, and Edward H. Dutcher, a commission appointed 
by the Governor to investigate the normal school problem, 
practically report in favor of one large normal school to 
be located at Burlington. In their history Castleton has 
graduated 295, Randolph 770, and Johnson 385. The 
students have not only been from Vermont, but almost 
entirely from those sections of the state in which the 
school is located. The Rutland Herald vigorously and 
sk‘lfally argues for more rather than fewer normal 
schools, thinks their usefulness is largely proportioned to 
their nearness to the homes of the people ; that one school 
located in a large city would have fewer students than 
the three, while increasing the number of schools would 
materially increase the total attendance. The point with 
the report is to have the school better equipped with 
higher salaried teachers and better appointments and 
apparatus. The aim of the Rutland Herald is to provide 
the largest number of teachers who shall be a great im- 
provement upon the untrained teachers but shall be con- 
tent to remain in the country towns. Choose your philos- 
ophy and you choose your line of argument and the results. 
It would be a misfortune to have but one normal school 
in a great agricultural state like Vermont, but it is an 
open question whether it is not a greater wrong to pay 
such low salaries and provide such meager appliances. 


SUPERVISION—TEACHING. 


We have regretted the tendency to make the superin- 
tendents a distinctive class of educators, hoping rather to 
see them form an integral part of the teaching profession, 
but as they multiply and their duties become more defi- 
nitely professional we see that it is inevitable that they 
must more and more confer with each other. As we 
looked upon the New England superintendents standing 
around the banquetting board at the Parker House at the 
close of the recent meeting of their Association in Boston, 
and listened to their varied, uniformly sensible, wide- 
awake remarks upon the best and most vital questions of 
the schoolroom, we saw that supervision had become a 
profession without anything having been said about its 
becoming such. The seventy men who were around the 
tables challenged comparison with those of any pro- 
fessional gathering in the city. But to complete the 
picture one wants to look upon the bi-monthly assembly 
of teachers and superintendents at the Brunswick, as 
supplementing that at the Parker House, and he will see 
teaching placed upon a professional plane that did not 
seem possible twenty years ago. 

It would be a fatal day for American education if 
either the teachers or the superintendents should claim 
professional precedence. As a rule the latter are merely 
selected from the former as their representatives in cabi- 
net positions. It would be better if they more frequently 
returned to the teaching ranks to practice what they have 
preached. He is an enemy, unintentionally it may be, 
to the cause of education who attempts to exalt either 
above the other. The superintendent should always feel 
gs by the executive officer of his professional breth- 
ren, liable at any time to 
“yaar y change places with those whom 


To place the superintendent’s position above the teach: 
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er’s would reduce teaching to the basest machine sub. 
serviency, where the less brains the teacher had the greater 
would be his success; but upon an equality of thought 
and responsibility, supervision is as vital to the success of 
the public school system as teaching. There must be no 
break between the two. Harmony is indispensable, but 
it must be harmony upon the basis of equality in ability 
and professional standing. It will be as useless to cry 
“ harmony, harmony,” when there can be no harmony as 
to ery “peace, peace,’ when there can be nopeace. The 
teacher is the unit of force; the superintendent is the 
focus of the system. 


BETTER READING. 


We rejoice in the tendency, everywhere apparent, to 
have better literature read in the upper grades of the 
grammar school and in the high school. We have been 
_ reading for information rather than culture, for descrip- 
tive interest rather than literary style. This has been 
largely due to an every-way desirable movement in favor 
of sight-reading and supplementary material. Mr. Wal- 
ton’s paper reported on page 387 shows that the latter 
should not be confined to the lower grades. The report 
upon English in secondary schools, made by the chairman 
of a special committee, C. W. Parmenter, master of the 
Cambridge High School, a man who has given much at. 
tention to the subject, printed on page 387, indicates the 
present trend, since it is based upon an exhaustive inves- 
tigation of the condition of things in Massachusetts. 
Nearly every large city“is moving in this direction in 
response to the better public sentiment. It is now fully 
five years since the leading educators have been demand- 
ing some such action as is now being taken; and the 
present interest shows how certainly school authorities 
respond to a well-defined pedagogical sentiment. 

Chicago has placed Hvangeline, Snow Bound, and sev- 
eral of Hawthorne’s Wonder Tales in the eighth grade 
throughout the city. The superintendent of the schools 
of Brooklyn, last. June, at the examination of candidates 
for graduation from the grammar schools and admission 
to the Central school, made his examination in reading 
entirely from Hvangeline and Rip Van Winkle. We 
give a few of the questions ; 

Give the names of the six principal characters intro- 
duced in Part the First of Hvangeline. Upon what his- 
torical event is the poem of Hvangeline founded ? 
Give the date. During what war did it occur? What 
are the three principal scenes in which the action de- 
scribed in Part the First takes place? State, using not 
more than fifty words in all, the part of the action that 
took place in each scene. Quote two similes used in the 
poem. What is the meter of Hvangeline ? 

A metaphor is given and they are required to express 
it in the form of a simile. Three brief quotations are 
given and they are expected to state the meanings in 
their own words. They are also required to point out 
the feet and accented syllables in a given line. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

A Course or Lectures by Pror. W. T. HARRIS AT THE 
Boston Universtry—A REMARKABLE CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 

Prof. W. T. Harris, of Concord, has begun the delivery of a 
course of lectures on ‘‘ Educational Psychology’’ at the Boston 
University. The subjects of the several lectures are as follows: 
“Introspection Contrasted with External Sense-Perception,” 
“* Mental Pictures Versus General Ideas,’’ ‘‘ The Logical Constita- 
tion of Sense-Perception,”’ ‘‘ Physiological Psychology,” The 
Psychology of Mathematics,’’ ‘‘ Austhetics and Ethics.” The 
lectures are delivered in Jacob Sleeper Hall, on Dee. 5, 7, 12, 14, 
and 19, at 4 p. m. 

A fine audience greeted Professor Harris at the opening lecture 
Wednesday. A large proportion were students of Boston Univer- 
sity, but among the others present were Mr. Edwin D. Mead, 
the Hon. John W. Dickinson, the secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, and several well-known clergymen and edu- 
eators of Boston and vicinity. The lecture was especially valuable 
to educators who are interested in the deepest problems of their 
profession, and it was remarkable for its force and clearness in 
showing that the doctrine of evolution must recognize the existence 
of @ personal God. It was delivered mostly from manuscript, 
but with that running explanatory comment which always adds to 
the charm and force of Professor Harris’s lectures. An abstract of 


the lecture, with portions verbatim, is given below. 


1, What is meant by educational psychology ? Psychol i 
general deals with mind and mental re 
vestigates the forms of mental activity and their development or 
evolution. _The word “‘development’’ suggests the phase of psy- 
chology which is of interest to educators. Psychology as a general 
science is interested in all phases of mental processes and results. 
Education is interested especially in methods of mental development 
and in the ideals of perfection that can be attained. Education 
attempts to change what is into what ought to be. It seeks to re- 
alize an ideal. It is an art rather than a science, but of course 
there is a science of education, that is to say, a science of the sub- 
Ject-matter, the aims and the methods which belong to the art of 
education. The science of education bas to draw from psychology 
its most important element, —the theory of the method of develop- 
ing the mind, Its ideals are derived from the science of ethics, — 
proximately at least, but ethics itself is founded on psychology. 
Psychology, in fact, is so fundamental that it conditions, in large 
measure, all the sciences based on the spiritual nature of man,— 
ethics, theology, politics, sociology, ssthetics, and all forms of 
philosophy. It is often said that the teacher needs to know psy- 
chology because it is his business to educate the mind. He ought 
to understand the nature of the being that he is trying to unfold 
and perfect. This position seems so obvious that all assent to it, 


and yet it must be admitted that teachers, as a class, are not spe- 
cially devoted to the study of psychology. It is true, however, that 
they are constantly occupied with a critical observation of the mind 
in a few of its aspects, for this is necessary in order to manage a 
school successfully. ‘The teacher must observe the pupil's grasp of 
the object of his lesson. He must interpret the pupil’s conduct by 
such knowledge as he can attain of his disposition and the spirit of 
his intentions. He must assign lessons cor length suited to the 
mental capacities which he knows his pupils to possess; he must 
ge them in classes according to his knowledge of those capacities. 

e must arrange a course of study in accordance with the laws of 
mental development. If the teacher knows nothing of psychology 
as a science, he must copy in detail the method of others, and rely 
on his general knowledge of human nature derived from experience. 
Like all uneducated workmen, he may succeed after a sort by fol- 
lowing tradition, unaided by science, but he will not develop be- 
yond a narrow degree of perfection in details. He will have no in- 
sight into the general relations of his work. He cannot safely de- 
viate from routine, nor venture to criticise his own work, or the 
work of others. If he has learned good models, he may pass for a 
good teacher; if he has learned bad ones, he is unable to perceive 
their defects. Possessing no scientific knowledge of the mind, he 
cannot lift himself above the details of his art to the principle which 
governs them, and become himself an original source of directive 
energy. Some knowledge of the mind every successful teacher 
must have, although in so many cases it is unsystematic and conse- 
quently unscientific. Psychology aims to inventory the facts of 
mind and to arrange them systematically, so that each fact may 
help to explain all other facts, and in its turn be explained by all. 
By reflecting on the forms of mental activity we come, for the first 
time, to see the real nature of mind, We begin to discern those 
most important of all fruits of human knowledge,—the truths that 
sit supreme as directive powers on the throne of life,—the truths of 
God, freedom, and immortality. 

Interual observation beholds the self-activities of the mind itself. 
Self-activity is essentially different from relative and dependent 
being, because it does not receive its determinations from its envi- 
ronment, but originates them itself, in the form of feelings, voli- 
tions, and thoughts. All objects of introspection belong to one of 
these three classes, and every possible feeling, idea, or volition is a 
determination of an activity which is, so to speak, polarized into 
subject and object. Each feeling, idea, or volition is the product 
of an enerfry which is both subject and object. It is said to be self- 
determined. While external observation sees its object separated 
into thing and environment, or effect and cause, internal observa- 
tion sees its object as a unity containing both effect and cause in one, 

Professor Harris admitted that there was a wide field for physio- 
logical psychology, but said that it could not make any progress 
without borrowing at every step the data derived from psychology 
by introspection, for feeling, knowing, and volition are not matters 
of external observation, but only of internal observation or intro- 
spection. To external observation there is no psychical fact visible. 
> on behold things occupying space, and events or actions filling 
time, but we cannot see a feeling with the eye, nor hear it with the 
ear, nor can we taste it, nor smell it, nor touch it. A feeling can 
be perceived only by consciousness, The same is true of the pro- 
cesses of knowing and willing. 

Consciousness is knowing of self. The characteristic of mind 
and of mental phenomena is that there is always some degree of 
self-relation; there is self-feeling or self-knowledge. Even in 
mere life, in the vegetable soul, there is self-relation. This weshall 
study as our chief object of interest in psychology. Sense percep- 
tion shows that things, if moved, are moved from without by ex- 
ternal forces. Introspection perceives self-activity. External per- 
ception does not perceive any self. It perceives only what is ex- 
tended in time and space, or what is multiple. External percep- 
tion perceives only phenomena; internal perception can perceive 
noumena; the former can perceive only what is is relative and de- 
pendent on something else ; the latter can perceive what is independ- 
ent and self-determined, a primary cause and source of movement. 
To pass from the one to the other is to take a great step. Common 
knowledge lacks unity and system, and this is true both of the outer 
and the inner world. The scientific introspection discovers both 
unity and system. The scientific view finds the general or uni- 
versal. First it discovers classes; next, laws; then, causal prin- 
ciples. Science inventories facts into classes and then goes back 
of the classes to the energy which produces them, according to 
fixed form. This fixed form of action is called law. It rises 
above the idea of law to the idea of purpose or adaptation to end, 
That is to say, it discovers evolution or progressive development. 
In the view of evolution there is a goal toward which relatively 
lower orders are progressing, and the facts, forces, and laws are 
seen as parts of a great world-process which explains all. At this 
point science rises into philosophy. Philosophy in science which 
investigates all facts and phenomena in view of a final or ultimate 
principle,—the first principle of the universe. When science comes 
to study all objects in view of the principle of evolution it has 
transcended the stage of mind whose highest object is to discover 
classes; likewise the stage that makes law an ultimate. The the- 
ory of evolution takes into consideration the ideas of the end and 
aim of changes in nature. It ranks all phenomena according to 
their realization of an ideal. Strange as it may appear, therefore, 
we conduct even our external observation by means of introspection. 
Natural science, in adopting the theory of evolution, advances to 
the stage wherein it makes its chief object to recogn ize develop- 
ment from a lower toward a higher,—the progressive realization of 
an ideal. 

It is curious to note that this movement in science begins by the 
utter repudiation of what is called teleology, that is, it sets aside 
the old doctrine of design, which looked for marks of external 
adaptation of nature to ulterior spiritual uses,—such external de- 

ion as one finds in a watch where the various parts are artifically 


alestel to produce what they never would have produced — 


1 ignored the immanent 


machine in the hands of God, evolution has come to see the teleo!- 
ogy which God has breathed into nature,—to see, in short, that 
nature is through and through teleological. Nature is in every 
particle of it governed by idelas, which, however, are not perceived 
except by introspection. 

This subject of introspection leads out to the end of the world, 
and reappears underneath the method of modern natural science 
which studies all objects in their history, — in their evolution. 

Strangely enough, the scientists of the present day decry in psy- 
chology what they call ‘‘the introspective method,”’ and just as in 
the case of the repudiation of teleology, they are bound to return 

to some other form of what they repudiate. Renounce teleology 

and you find nothing but teleology in everything. Renounce intro- 

spection and you are to find introspection the fundamental moving 

principle of all nature. 

A blind tendency in nature to develop some ideal implies as its 

logical condition a completely realized ideal in the absolute first 

principle in which nature is given its being. If nature is evolution, 

—A& process moving toward self-consciousness,—it is no complete 

and independent process, bat a means used by an Absolute Per- 

sonal Being,—God,—for the creation of living souls in His own 

image. 

This was the end of the first part of Professor Harris’s lecture. 

The second part was devoted to a consideration of self-activitr, 

He replied to the objections to it that it is impossible to frame a 
concept of what is both subject and object at the same time, by re- 

minding his hearers that we cannot form a mental picture of any ac- 

tivity of any kind whatever. We cannot picture a movement in space, 

although we may picture the two places between which the motion 

occurs. We may picture an object as here or there, but not moving. 

We cannot form a mental picture of motion or change. We picture 


different states or conditions of an object that is undergoing change, 
and different positions occupied by a moving thing, but the element 
of change or motion we do not perceive. Yet the thought of mo- 
tion, change, and activity is necessary to explain the world of ex- 
perience, nay, even to observeit. Professor Harris then proceeded 
to show the absurdity of every position which denied the existence 
of self-activity as the original cause of all motion and change. 
Recognition of self-activity is an essential condition of the study of 
psychology. He then considered the different forms of self-activity, 
beginning with its lowest manifestation in plant life and rising to 
the higher orders of being. 

The closing words of the lecture were as follows: ‘‘ Self-activity 
itself we perceive in ourselves by introspection. When we look 
within we become aware of free energy which acts as subject and 
object under the forms of feeling, thought, and volition. Becom- 
ing acquainted with the characteristics of these activities within 
ourselves, we learn to recognize their manifestations in the exter- 
nal world.’’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets ; 
But sometimes the things our life misses 
Help more than the things which it gets. 
—Alice Cary. 
— It is said that Alexander H. Stephens helped 150 boys and 
girls to a collegiate education. 
— Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson is reported in capital health and 
spirits, and thoroughly enjoying his South Pacific wanderings. 
— The Polish scholar, K. Estreicher, has finished the colossal 
task of compiling a complete bibliography of the literature of Poland. 
— The cost of the new Congressional Library at Washington has 
been fixed by a compromise between the two Houses of Congress at 
$4,000,000. 
— The Executive Committee of the National W. C. T. U. has 
decided to hold next year’s National Convention at San Francisco, 
beginning Sept. 28. 
— The widow of Frederick Froebel, the pioneer kindergartner, 


was one of the last acts of Emperor Frederick. 

— James M. Sawin, of the Point Street Grammar School, Prov- 
idence, R. I., issues annually the most complete, reliable, helpful 
list of books for school children to read that we have seen, and it 
will be sent gratis to any one sending a two-cent stamp for postage, 
Every teacher should have this upon his desk. 

— On the 17th of this month our much-loved Quaker poet, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, will celebrate his eighty-first birthday. Few 
lives cover a period so notable for moral and physical growth. The 
modern steamboat idea was but a babe in the cradle when Whittier 
was born, and human slavery was practiced in New York State. 

— Chelsea dedicated the Shartleff Schoolhouse after an approved 
order of exercises last week, attracting a large number of peop'e 
from Boston, Lynn, Worcester, Providence, Cambridge, Somer- 
ville, Malden, Fitchburg, Waltham, Newton, and other cities. In 
place of the regulation addresses and reports of various committees, 
was a sumptuous banquet at which hundreds were seated to enjoy 
also informal after-dinner speeches. Superintendent Davis and 
Chairman-of-the-building-committee French won universal praise by 
their management of the affair. It was not the feasting nor the 
speaking that called together such a distinguished company 
from such distances, but rather the exhibition of the Smead- 
Ruttan system of heating and ventilating. We have referred 
often to this system which can be depended upon to furnish 
absolutely pure air at all times, and uniform heat in every part of 
the room. Many tests were applied, the two most satisfactory 
being the ‘‘ peppermint test’’ and the ** crowd test.’’ In the for- 
mer case all the doors and windows to each room were closed, and 
some oil of peppermint poured upon the window casing outside the 
windows through which fresh air supplied the heaters. In less than 


two-and-a-half minutes it had permeated every room and was per- 
fuming the shaft through which the foul air was carried off, In 
the other test, the banquet-hall was crowded with people, the 
doors and windows all closed® and the air remained practically as 
fresh as though unoccupied. An expert in sanitary matters who 
had been skeptical regarding the theory pronounced this latter re- 


sult one that he would not have accepted on testimony, It was all 
in all a great occasion, 


lives at Hamburg, and receives a pension of 3,000 marks. This _ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form o inti: ‘ 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8v0, 12mo, A ithe litt indi- 
cation of size; we , therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the Length.) 


On Horsesack. By Charles Dudley Warner. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Warner’s latest book loses something in unity of purpose 
from its being an account of travel in three different regions. Part 
first is the narrative of a tour on horseback through southwestern 
Virginia, eastern Tennessee, and western North Carolina. Fol- 
lowing this are some Mexican notes, and closing the volume is an 
article on southern California. It is the first portion of the book 
that readers will find the most interesting. Like certain other of 
Mr. Warner's accounts of travel, the sympathetic quality is want- 
ing to some extent, and this we cannot but consider a fault. It 
is a common one, it is true, and it is not a helpful tendency in our 
literature when the most cultivated writers exhibit it. That the 
traveler who has one standard of refinement and cultivation should 
.take it upon himself to sneer at manners and customs which are not 
up to his self-imposed standard, {is, to our thinking, if not inexpli- 
eable, certainly inexcusable. A little closer observation, extended 
over a longer period, would have given Mr. Warner’s readers a fairer 
account of the mountain region of North Carolina. As it is, it 
-is exceedingly interesting and full of the charm of the author's 
well-known style. It is to be regretted that he did not take the 
‘journey to Caesar’s Head, which he mentions as one of the attrac- 
tions of the region,— a journey full of interest through a country 
almost unknown to northern tourists. Since his trip was taken, 
Hot Springs has materially changed, and for the better, and to see 
a chicken;tip-toeing around the parlor of the beautiful hotel there, — 
a sight which he described as common,—is about as likely to happen 
there now as at the Brunswick or Parker’s in Boston. The scenery of 
the French Broad does not seem to have impressed itself so strongly 
upon Mr. Warner’s mind as upon certain other travelers; but had 
he traced its windings as we have done for two hundred miles, see- 
ing it now as an ideally placid stream, ‘‘ a full-fed river winding 
slow,’’ and now a roaring mountain torrent, hoarse with conflict with 
sharp mountain walls, he might have conceived a stronger admira- 
tion for it. Of Asheville he gives a fair account, although the build- 
ing of the great Battery Park hotel has introduced certain changes 
in its train since his visit. Of the hotel at Bristol, Tennessee, he 
writes, ‘‘ May a kind Providence wake it up to its responsibilities.’’ 
It was our misfortane to visit this same hostelry three years later 
than Mr, Warner, and we can assure him that his prayer is still un- 
answered. 


First Harvests. By F. J. Shinson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 
Satires are not, as a whole, agreeable reading to a perfectly 

healthy mind. They are generally considered instractive, it is 

true, but whether they are more or less so must depend on their 

underlying motive. There is the satire which aims to raise a 

laugh at the expense of the follies of others and admiration for the 

keenness of the satirizer. Its author has sneers in plenty for the 
foibles he lays bare, but no real belief in anything superior to the 
thing satirized. Then there is the satire which mercilessly exposes 
the sins and follies of its victims, but which does not inspire in you 
the desire to laugh ; which fills you with pity, rather, for the soul 
which has the world, and the world only, to occupy it. It is satire 
of this latter kind which Mr. Shinson uses. In his preface he says, 
sadly: ‘‘ Our early generation of writers could all be optimists; for 
they wrote of virgin soil. But since their day has passed, our coun- 
try’s first fruits were garnered. With these we have to deal.’’ It 
is a brilliant world he writes about,—the world of pleasure and of 
careless delights. Those “ earlier writers,’’ who caught ouly the 
glitter and sparkle and were not given to analysis, would have 
looked upon it and pronounced it good. Theirs was the optimism 
which had not become aware of its responsibillties. There is not 
much of optimism in Mr. Shinton’s pages,—none at least of that 
easy-going kind that exists because it is willfully blind to facts, or 


New York: 


_ has no comprehension of the relation of causes and effects. But 


there is a note of faith in the realities of life,—a belief in nobleness 
of soul and singleness of purpose that is far better than the optim- 
ism of those who dance on the edge of a precipice. Satires, we have 


said, are not pleasant reading, and this one is no exception to the 


rule. Mr. Shinson writes with his usual art, but many of the 
people of whom he tells us are not those who make the world bet- 
ter for their having lived. They are drawn, however, with uner- 
ring skill, and selfish as their lives and motives, their adventures 
ave not unprofitable reading, in the sense that Ecclesiasticus is 
profitable perusal. Perhaps even more, because the author is not 
so hopeless as was Solomon, and because contrasted with these self- 
seeking, pleasure-loving shallow souls, he has placed a few true 
men and women who are above and beyond the mean and the trivial. 

In this book it seems to us the author has struck a deeper note 

than before,—a note that vibrates with the nobler aspiratious of 

humanity. 

Tue Game or Porrtics; or, The Race for the Presi- 
dency. By Jeanie P. Clarke. Leominster, Mass.: The W. 8S. 
Reed Toy Co. 24x12, Price, $1.25. 

This is the most unique and instructive household or even school 
game that we have seen. It is on the same general plan as Par- 
chesi, and may be played by two, four, or six persons; it combines, 
however, alittle of the element of the game of Authors, and yet is 
sufficiently unlike either to furnish distinct amusement, while at 
the same time it teaches in the most graphic way every essential re- 
garding the political race in a presidential campaign. The board 
upon which the game is played is finely illuminated in five colors, 
accompanied by 48 cards in six original colored designs, numbered 
from 1000 to 10,000. ‘There are ladders with numbered rounds, 
each containing 1000, leading to a major’s chair. Itis unquestion- 
ably the most valuable game in this day of civics-teaching that can 
be given. Having won one of these positions, the next stage in the 
game is to reach a seat in the United States Senate, and the race 
for the White House brings the game to an exciting finish. The 
states and the number of electoral votes of each are printed in the 
middle of the board, and are carried one by one as the game pro- 

, the side winning 201 electoral votes having the game. 
The game is easily learned, but the player requires science, skill, 
and foresight to become an expert. It gives room for the use of 
the best judgment and the closest calculation, and necesitates get- 
ting used to a list of the states and their electoral value. It isa 
lively e, full of excitement, calling all the mental faculties into 
play. The author, or the writer, if you please, has proven himself 
a patriot and a public benefactor. 


By Gustave 
Masson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 
This latest volume in the Story of the Nations Series may fairly 

be called a model of its kind. Professor Masson, its author, takes 


a wide view of his subject, and includes in his pages civil as well as 
military and political annals. It is an intensely interesting period 
of which he writes, not only from the restricted point of view of the 
historian, but from that of the architect, the merchant, and the 
student of literature. Indeed, the account of the growth and prog- 
ress of French literature forms no small portion of Professor Mas- 
son’s volume, and renders it especially valuable. Maps, chrono- 
logical tables, genealogies, a fall list of historical references worth 
consulting on the period described, a glossary of mediwval words, 
and an index are included, and the illustrations are many of them 
extremely good. Among these last we might mention a number 
of the portraits,—the gate of the palace at Nancy and facade of 
Saint Wulfrau at Abbeville. Nothing seems to be omitted that 
can add to the usefulness of the book. The writer’s estimates of 
character appear to us eminently fair and judicial, and his style is 
excellent. "Too many writers of what may be called condensed 
history either make their pages as dry as a remainder biscuit, or 
lose all perception of historical perspective. Professor Masson does 
neither of these things, but gives us instead in his Story of Medi- 
eval France a most readable as well as trustworthy piece of histor- 
ical writing. 

Master Viner. By J. S. Tunison. 230 pp., 9x 6. 

Cincinnati, O: Robert Clarke & Co. } 

This book contains a very valuable and suggestive series of 
studies on the author of the great poem, the Zneid, as he seemed 
in the Middle Ages. The author’s “‘ syllabus’’ conveys to the stu- 
dent the salient features of the work, and states how these able 
essays came to be written and arranged in their present form. The 
general topics treated are: ‘‘Virgil and the Devil,’’ ‘‘ Virgil in Liter- 
ary Tradition,’’ ‘* Virgil’s Book of Magic,’’ ‘‘ Virgil the Man of 
Seience,’’ ** Virgil the Saviour of Rome,’’ ‘‘ Virgil the Lover,’’ 
“* Virgil the Prophet,”’ and ‘‘ Virgil in Later Literature.’’ Ap- 
pended to each division of the above syllabus are references to the 
available authorities,—a feature of great value to every student who 
would investigate for himself. These essays furnish the best clas- 
sified outline of the legends of Virgil we have ever seen, and their 
origin and purpose are discussed with great care. Virgil’s influ- 
ence in the middle ages is conclusively shown. These essays are 
chronologically parallel, and not consecutive. The effort is made 
to trace the diabolism, the wonder-working, the allegorizing, and 
the prophetic power of Virgil from their beginnings to their out- 
come in fable, prevalent at the close of the mediwval epoch. It is 
an interesting book, and gives us a new view of the ideas of Virgil, 
cherished in those days of romance. 


Town Anp Country Burmprnes. A Collec- 
tion of Plans and Designs for Schools of Various Size. With 
Deseriptions of Construction, of Sanitary Arrangements, Light, 
Heat, and Ventilation. By E, C. Gardner. New York: E. L. 
Kellogg & Co. 128 pp., 9x7. 

School-house architecture is attracting as much attention as any 
branch of educational progress. Our readers doubtless remember 
the story of the man who in giving directions a few years since 
said, “‘You will pass a building on the right that looks like a jail,— 
that is a school-house; then you'll pass a building on the left, with 
a large yard, fine grounds, and an el t entrance, that looks like 
a school-house, — that is the jail.’’ hat day has gone by. The 
modern school-houses have as attractive architecture as the church, 
libraries, and residences. Mr. Gardner has done this cause as 
much service as any man in the country, perhaps; and this volume 
is the standard for attractive school-house architecture, and should 
be in the hands of every committee on public property in every city 
and town. The whole character of the book is calculated to give 
the most taste, comfort, and utility for the least money. It is much 
more than its name indicates. It treats of the preparation of 
the ground, of temporary expedients, of the accommodations for 
change of garments; has an eye to the future enlargement of the 
building, the value of the basement, of safeguards against fire, 
contagion, etc., ventilation, and out-of-door surroundi 


Srortes with New Lessons. By Benj. B. Come- 
gys. 248 pp., 7}x5j. Illustrated. 
Story oF Moses. By Mrs. M. A. Hallock. 246 pp.,7} x5. 

Illustrated. 

A Picror1AL COMMENTARY ON ST. MARK’s GosPEL. By 

Rev. E. W. Rice, D.D. 219 pp., 7} x5. 

The American Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia, which pub- 
lishes these three books, has done a great deal for Sabbath-school 
scholars, in providing them with Biblical literature. The ‘‘ new 
lessons ’’ are drawn from the “‘ old stories,’’ of Ishamel, Abraham, 
Jacob and Esau, the blind beggars, the ten virgins, Timothy, Paul 
and Agrippa, and other characters of the Old and New Testaments. 
The language is simple, the style clear, and the work excellently 
adapted to young people. 

The Story of Moses is, of course, the story of the sojourn in 
Egypt, the cruelty of Pharaoh, the wanderings in the wilderness, 
and the death and burial of the great leaders of the Israelites told 
in a pleasant way which will interest children. 

The commentary on Mark’s gospel is a boon to the Sunday- 
school man or woman. ‘The notes and explanations are very full, 
and the illustrations a valuable aid in interpreting the text. 


ProvERBSs, MAXIMS, AND PHRAsEs OF ALL AGEs. Two 
Volumes. Classified Subjectively and Arranged Alphabetically. 
Compiled by Robert Christy. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price, $5.00. 

The Putnams have a way of possessing themselves of the richest 
work in any given line, presenting it with the rarest taste and 
elegance of design. This was never better illustrated than in these 
two volumes which present the most complete array of choice prov- 
erbs, maxims, and phrases, that has yet appeared. They are 
arranged with such skill as to make each stand out with a distinct- 
ness rarely possessed by an individual quotation in such a mass of 
material. ‘The index is complete, and yet so condensed as not to 
occupy over-much space. Some idea of the extent of these quota- 
tions may be gathered by referring to the quotations upon words 
compounded with “‘self’’ as a prefix, of which there are ninety, 
sub-divided, however, into twenty-two groups, some having but a 
single quotation while others have more than twenty. There are 
131 proverbs containing the word ‘‘rich”’ ; 378 regarding woman ; 
133 regarding man; 298 upon friendship, and 261 regarding love. 


Tue International News Company of New York has 
entered the field of illustrative periodical literatare with a vigor 
that is sure to win the highest success. They issue Paris Illusiré 
(16x 12) with the most brilliant illustrations. ‘‘ An Intruder,’’ a 


water color by Jules Girardet, is fall of life. But the most fascin- 
ating page is a double picture of ‘‘ Invasion and Eviction.”’ In 
the former, five wee puppies lie down in the nest of a goose, and 
sleep with their heads upon 
arouses them suddenly by taking the wee tail of one of them forci- 

etc., make music that you almost hear. 


water color by Geoffroy, is a double-page picture. ‘‘ The Fall,” a| ¢ 


the eggs; in the latter, the goose | 


tré, a double Christmas holiday number. In each of these are a 

number of brilliantly pictures, and not a few 
t t th ical side of life in a racy vein. 

Christmas double number of the London 

Graphic. The price of each of these is but 50 cents, while there is 


art enough in each for an expensive volume. 


Sones anp Giegs. Vol. I. By J. H. and = 
Kurzenknabe. Harrisburg, Pa.: J. H. Kurzenknabe & Sons. 
64 pp., 7x5}. Price, 15 ets; $1.80 per dozen. . 
This is designed as a supplement to the admirable collection en- 
titled Music at Sight, and is suited for public schools, seminaries, 
singing classes, etc. Music should have a place in every school 
curriculum among the regular studies, and this collection of stirring 
songs and glees will be found very serviceable for use, making the 
rudimentary study recreative and popular. 
GotpeN Worps ror Counsen. Selected by 
Anna Harris Smith, New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 372 
p., 6x4}. Price, $1 0. 4 
his is one of the ‘‘ Daily Food”’ type of books put into substan- 
tial covers that will bear much handling. The contents of the vol- 
nme are unhackneyed, brought from many authors of all ages and 
countries, and make as excellent a collection of the kind as we have 


ever seen, and this is surely high praise. 
Worrutnetron’s Annuat FoR 1889. New York: 
Worthington Co. 214 pp., 10x7. Price, $1.50. 

Children not only do not tire of the best things, but become more 
and more attached each year to the Annuals that most fully meet 
their ideal. This Annual is the cream of the system of presenting a 
variety of beautiful pictures and entertaining stories and facts for 
little folks. The frontispiece is a brilliantly colored home scene. 
There are more than 100 full-page tinted pictures of life, most of 
them dealing with children and their sports. Some idea of the 
activity illustrated, may be imagined when we say that one of these 
represents a kitteh in twenty-five different attitudes indicative of 
fun, frolic, vexation, and disgust, with a bit of ribbon fastened to 
the tip of her tail by a strong cord. There are more than 100 full- 
page illustration. The root idea of the book is fact, in short sto- 


ries and rhyme. 


SeRMONS ON THE INTERNATIONAL SunDAY-ScHooL 
LESSONS FOR 1889. By the Monday Club. Boston: Congre- 
gational S. S. and Pab. Soe. 403 pp.,8 x5. Price, $1.25. 
These are not printed sermons, in the popular acceptation of the 

term; they are rather the most critical, exhaustive, illustrative, 

popular essays upon the various lessons in the International Sunday- 

School series. Each lesson is presented as a whole; the main 

thought elected ; and often the sermon is electrified by the special 

truth behind it. 

The great danger in the Sunday-school lessons of the day is that 
various bits of information and sundry surface lessons shall be 
touched upon, leaving po vigorous thought in the mind. These 
sermons catch the thought of the lesson, hold it up before all the 
side lights of the lesson, illuminating the truth by all these jets, so 
that in place of the usual distraction there is uniform concentration. 


Bonny Barrns. By Ida Waugh and Amy Ella Blanch- 
ard. New York: Worthington Co. 40 pp.,10x8. Price, $2. 
All the resources of artistic design and color varieties and deli- 

cacies are drawn upon in the making of this beautiful child’s book. 

No description will give a sufficiently clear idea of the way in 

which designs and tints are used in weaving the daintiest things 

for bonny bairns. Those who remember the beauties of Wee 

Babies will need no description, bat will be attracted by the simple 

announcement of a second volume ix the series. , 
Freperick A. Stokes AND Brotuer, New York, 

publish The Game of Chess, a popular and scientific introduction to 

the game, based upon The Chess-Player’s Handbook, by Howard 

Stouhton, Esq. Price, 50 cents. 


Messrs. Estes & Laurtiat publish Miss Parloa’s 
New Cook Book, in holiday attire, of an economical cast, in 50 
pages, 11x8 inches. Miss Parloa is the genius par excellence of 
the cook-book host. 


A DELIGHTFUL Christmas entertainment for young peo- 
ple is ‘‘ The Court of Christmas,’’ arranged for public representa- 
tion with simple incidental music, by L. A. Higgins, and published 
by Harold Roorbach, New York. The same publisher issues The 
Gypsies’ Festival, a musical entertainment arranged by N. Earle. 
Price, 25 cents each. 


L. Prana & Co., Boston, issue their usual array of 
exquisite Christmas and New Year cards. They have many ele- 
gant designs, the most unique of which is a Christmas Mince Pie 
with Shakespearian Spice. Every one should send for the Illus- 
trated Catalogue of Cards and Novelties for 1888-89, They spec- 
ially devote themselves to art books this year. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons publish a new edition, revised, 
enlarged, and illustrated, of The American Girl’s Handbook of 
Work and Play, by Helen Campbell, in twenty-three chapters, in- 
troducing girls old and young to every variety of industry and 
amusement. It is useless to attempt description when thousands 
of games present themselves. Suffice it to say that nothing is left 
to be desired by parent or teacher for the entertainment of girls. 


Tue Musicran’s Catenpar, compiled by Frank E. 
Morse, published by Silver, Burdette, & Co., is a delightful scene 
of trees, birds, and angelic musicians, with a reasonable sized pad, 
each leaf of which presents a calendar of the week, to each day 
of which are given the ‘‘ church day’’ together with some musical 
events ; also, upon the leaflet are several quotations regarding 
music, No appeal to the musician’s taste and sentiment has yet 
been so effectively made in this direction, while no literary calen- 
dar makes a stronger appeal to the average mind. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Worthington’s Annual, for 1889, Illustrated ; price, $1.50. —— Bonny 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
ag and Work; by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. New York: M. L. Holbrook 
Old and New | = ; by Clinton Seo ; price $1.00. York: 


This Wicked World; by Mrs. H.L. Cameron; price, 25 cents.—-Paradoxes 


same publishers issue on English edition of Figaro Illus- price, $2.50 


ofa by Wm. 8. 1.00. — The Writer’s Handbook; 
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MASS. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from 382.) 


The study of literature, in addition to that of language, is a - 
paratively new feature in the grammar-school course. ‘With rare 
exceptions, so far as the essayist has had opportunities of seeing, the 
work is very poorly done; but no worse than might be expected, 
when the teachers, with few exceptions, are untaught or have been 
mistaught. They know neither what to do nor how to do it. 
Their teaching is mechanical, superficial, and unprofitable. It is gen- 
erally limited to the defining of words, the explaining of allusions, 
the noting and naming of figures of speech, and the like. Little is 
to the pupil’s train him in the elements of 
criticism. e@ suggestions t and girls of ten or twelve 
should be taught the elements of criticism will seem to most teach- 
ers preposterous; but it can be done, and there can be no really 
good work in ‘‘ supplementary reading ”’ without it. Not to do it 

to leave off where truly useful work should begin. 

Geo. H. Martin's Paper. 


“What Pupils do Know in English L on Leaving the 
Grammar School,’’ was told by Mr. Geo. H. Mastin, oains the 
State Board of Education, whose spicy presentation of bare facts 
both profited and pleased the teachers. 

Schools differ widely in the work attempted, and pupils in the 
same schools differ even more widely in their attainments. No 
light upon the question can be obtained from current criticism. The 
critics have no familiarity with the schools, and their inferences are 
based on individual and exceptional cases. Courses of study aid us 
to ascertain the direction which the work is expected to take, but 
indicate little as to the amount and kind of work accomplished. 

Papils should be considered in two groups; first, those in city 

ools, in town schools under superintendeuts, and in some indi- 
vidual schools in other towns, under experienced and skilled teach- 
ers; seeond, those in the graded and ungraded schools of the 
country town and village. Two kinds of knowledge of English are 
called for, practical and theoretical. The first, including reading, 
speaking, and writing, has been largely developed in recent years. 

The average pupils in the schools of the first class can read aloud, 
with considerable fluency, ordinary English prose and verse. 
They have little training in reading such stirring forensic and dra- 
matic passages as were found in the old reading-books, these having 

iven place to narrative and descriptive pieces. That the pupils 
ow how to read silently, is shown by the wide and successful use 
of the reference books found in the schools, and by the constantly 
imereasing use of the public library as adjuncts of the schools. Be- 
yond this, many of these pupils know familiarly some of the 
best works of English and American authors; viz., Evangeline, 
Lady of the Lake, Sketch Book, etc. The literary taste is being 
cultivated by the daily recitations of Memory Gems, a practice 
nearly universal in the best of the lower schools. 

In conversation, the pupils can express their thoughts and feel- 

with ease and vigor, and, on the whole, in correct English. 
They are likely to follow educated adults in some common errors of 
a more subtle nature, but gross errors are comparatively rare. In 
recitations the use of the topical in place of the catechetical method 
has developed in the pupils a power to think ‘‘ on their feet,’’ and 
to talk fluently, which was unknown in the old-time schools. 

The most marked feature of the modern course in language is 
the prominence given to writing. The pupils who leave the gram- 
mar schools can write a business letter, a bill, an advertisement, 
substantially correct in form and detail, and they can write in a 
legible and fairly handsome hand. They can write a paper on 
subjects with which they are familiar, in which they will use easy 
compound and complex sentences with considerable skill. The 
paper will contain few grammatical errors, and the mechanical ex- 
cution will be good enough. 

Some work in theoretical English is included in nearly all the 
courses of study, but the teachers have lost faith in it, and few 
of them teach it con amore. For most of the pupils the limit of 
attainments would be as follows: They can distinguish the kind of 
sentences and analyze complex ones, if the relations are not very 
obscure; they can distinguish the parts of speech as ordinarily 
used, and describe them so far as to tell the number and case of 
nouns and pronouns, the tense of verbs, and the degree of adjec- 
tives. They are shaky on participles and infinitives. They can 
explain a simple case of agreement between a verb and subject, and 
the use of the nominative as subject, and the objective after the 
preposition and as direct object of the verb. In a few schools the 
pupils can go beyond this. The pupils have little power to use 
their knowledge of grammar to determine whether sentences are 
correct or not, depending for this chiefly on sound, and, as experi- 
ment shows, being as likely to judge wrong as right, except in the 
ease of very obvious errors. Few of the schools give time enough 
to this part of the work to secure the necessary training. Whether 
the training itself is worth what it would cost to get it, is another 
question. It is also a question whether it is best to teach grammar 
at all, unless it is carried far enough to obtain this practical end. 

The work of the country schools is far behind that of the schools 
described. The pupils are confined to a single series of readers. 
They have scarcely any reference books and _no collateral reading. 
The catechetical mode of examination prevails, and there is conse- 
quently little opportunity for oral expression. Regular work in 
written language is the exception, and few of the pupils of gram- 
mar school age can write a good business letter. Many boys from 
twelve to fourteen years of age can scarcely read or write. 

Supervisor R. C. Metealf, of the Boston schools, offered remarks 
upon the following program, which he had prepared for use in 

Boston schools : 
Sneek year in school.—Oral reproduction of the substance of 
reading lessons. Abbreviations and initials. Uses of the apostro- 
phe. Quotations (undivided). Oral and written reproduction of 
what the teacher reads or tells to the pupils. Oral and written re- 
production of lessons in natural history and in geography. Studies 
of pictures; stories told and written from them. Poems committed 
to memory. Study of the pronunciation and the use of words fre- 
quently mispronounced and misused. Letter writing,—a careful 
stady of forms of headings, salutations, conclusions, and addresses. 

] i i ing work, the exercises to be 

Fifth year.—Continuation of preceding work, 
more advanced. Study of vowel and iacritical marks. Forma- 
tion a in connection with lessons in spelling. Quotations 

necessary. Changes in the forms of words, and the pur 0 
bo changes ; examples: tooth, teeth ; lady, lady’s, ladies, ladies ; 


_ 
drive, drove, ete. Homonyms. 


Seventh year.—Continuation of all preceding work so far as it 
may be necessary. Oral and written reproduction of lessons in ge- 
ography and history. Study of a few common roots, prefixes, and 
suffixes. Continuation of the study of synonyms. Poetry studied 
and the story told in the pupil’s own words. Conversation lessons 
ia preparation for geographical and historical letters. The prepar- 
ation of notes, from which letters and other compositions may be 
written. Letter-writing. Reproduction of what is read in supple- 
mentary books, made prominent. 

Eighth and ninth years.—A general review of preceding work, 
especially of that under ‘‘ Seventh year,’’ so far as it may be neces- 
sary. Continuation of the study of roots, prefixes, and suffixes; 
also of compound words. Abstracts of lessons iu geography and 
history, and of supplementary reading. Letter-writing continued, 
including business letters, notes of invitation, telegrams, ete. A 
careful study of poems and of such works of art as may be practi- 
cable ; these studies to be followed by oral and written exercises ia 
for composition work. 

® confined himself to a brief discussion of such parts of his pro- 
gram of language work as needed exp!anation. He emphasized the 
importance of teaching reading, and thus furnishing the pupils with 
such help as will enable them to pursue their studies independent 
of teachers. It is the business of the teacher to direct, and not to 
do, the work of the pupil. 


Mr. Walton's Paper. 


A paper on ‘‘ Oral Reading in Advanced Classes’ was read by 
Mr. Geo. A. Walton, of the State Board. The following is an ab- 
stract of his remarks : 

__ Silent reading is the act of the reader in forming in his own mind 
ideas and thoughts occasioned by written words. Oral reading is 
the act of the reader in uttering words so as to excite similar 
thonghts and ideas in the minds of others. All reading relates to 
thinking and expressing thought. Silent reading is sometimes av 
end in itself; at others, it is merely preliminary in oral reading. 
Asan end, it is of far greater importance than oral reading; as a 
means it has equal importance. The first five or six years of school 
life should give the pupil ability to read in colloquial style with 
entire ease and with great fluency. The lessons in these years 
should furnish various kinds of elementary knowledge and indirect 
moral instruction. In the years that follow, the colloquial should 
give place to a literary style; the child has become a student, aud 
is forced to analyze what he reads and to study it in every particu- 
lar. Mr. Walton illustrated at some length by the use of an exer- 
cise placed in the hand of each teacher, a plan for studying the les- 
son and reciting upon it. It should first be studied as a whole to 
give a notion of its general import; the page should be rapidly 
scanned, the eye glancing at the significant words in the successive 
periods. The paragraphs should then be studied, especially for the 
emphatic words. Reference books, encyclopmdias, gazeteers, biog- 
raphies, geographies,and histories should be at hiscommand. Such a 
study of the lesson affords training for the memory and imagination ; 
leads the student to discover the thought and acquaint himself with the 
plan of the work. The student should rehearse the piece silently to 
impress more vividly the thoughts of the author. 

he recitation is a class exercise to show the knowledge the stu- 
dent has of what he is to read before oral reading. He should re- 
cite upon the piece as a whole, stating its purpose, plan, and moral 
lesson if he thinks it has one, and the purpose of the saccessive par- 
agraphs; diagrams may be drawn by the stadent if helpful; the 
emphatic words should be named ; the aim should be to secure free 
thinking and good talking. 

The student should read orally, with an audiencs in view, and 
with his thought consciously upon it. H+ must keep its wants ia 
mind and read so as to meet those wants. If he feels the necessity 
of reaching his hearers, he will be stimulated to make the most 
careful preparation for his oral reading, and thus the oral reading 
becomes the occasion for training to careful silent reading. Having 
possessed himself of something to say, the student finds his desire 
to say that something, and say it well, greatly increased. 

The discussion of the above topics was opened by C.Goodwin Clarke, 
master of the Gaston School, South Boston, who thought there was 
room for improvement in the reading class. Even among educated 
people there is not one in a hundred who cau read to the satisfaction 
of others. The difficulties in the way of good reading are three- 
fold, growing out of the three lines of training involved in good in- 
struction in reading,—training of the eye, the mind, and the vocal 
organs, under the supervision of the ear. The speaker commended 
highly the old style reading-book, and rehearsed its many virtues. 
The time given to this branch of instruction should be extended, as 
well as the quantity of reading-matter furnished. Classes of the 
average size, forty and fifty, should be divided into two divisions 
and given different lessons, if possible, from different books. Pho- 
netic analysis should enter into all grades. The speaker closed, 
quoting Nehemiah 8: 8. 

PRIMARY SECTION. 


The Primary Section met at 2 o'clock p. m., in the vestry of the 
Church of the Unity, and was presided over by George I. Aldrich, 
superintendent of schools of Milton and Quincy. 


= 
powers more carefully than any other means, drawi 


teaching ac- 
curacy of form, and painting, a correct conception of the shades of 
color. In all cases the children should be made to examine real 
objects, with regard to form, color, and all other essential proper- 
ties and qualities. Appeal to the senses constantly in determining 
the comparative qualities of objects; this will lead them to give 
proper expression to their observations. 

The molding of objects is an important help to a complete and 
correct idea of the objects studied. The description of objects should 
be at first simple, and be examined with special reference to ac- 
curacy of fact, Then a complete story may be drawn out by such 
questions as, Who? where ? what doing ? when ? ete. So, for ex- 
ample, in the story of a picture, first study the leading points, and 
then show their relation to each other, so as to secure unity and 
completeness to the description. 
children in the spring gather themselves plants and flowers, wild 
and cultivated, and give them oral talks about them, destribing the 
parts, and have them reproduce the ideas presented. Study the 
seed, kinds of plants, conditions of growth, distribution, uses, ete. 
Follow the same plan with animals, minerals, and other objects. 
Every branch of study in the elementary school should be a lan- 
guage lesson. The exercise was intensely interesting and sugges- 
tive to the young teacher, and was heartily applauded. 


Discussion, 


Supt. S. T. Datton, of New Haven, Ct., was glad of the oppor- 
tunity to testify to the success of the method of teaching language 
presented by Miss Howes, and said he had observed the results of 
her training in New Haven with satisfaction. The child must act- 
ually do things in order to have a just appreciation of the several 
steps of growth and progress. in teaching language we really 
teach all the other topics of knowledge belonging to school life. 
The one grand purpose of early training is to acquire language. 
In prteneey work teachers need courage to eliminate the essentials 
of knowledge, and should be accorded freedom in the use of 
methods. 

The second paper was read by Geo. H. Danforth, superintendent 
of schools of Walpole and Bridgewater. His theme was ‘* The 
Primary Teacher of To-day.”’ He alluded to the primary schools 
of the olden time as being of a low order and the teacher as occu- 
pying a position of little honor. This grade of schools of to-day 
had a well-defined work to do and the teacher was ranked among 
the most important of all the positions in school work. He 
sketched the ideal primary teacher, and said that many in the 
work to-day came very near to the ideal in their work and influ- 
ence upon the children in their care. 

The closing paper was by Thomas M. Bualliet, Ph.D., superin- 
tendent of schools, Springfield, Mass., topic, ‘* Habit.’’ This pa- 
per will appear as an article in an early number of the JOURNAL, 


SECOND DAY—MoRNING SEssIon. 


President Hardon called the Association to order at 9.15 a. m., 
and appointed the following Committee on Revision of the Consti- 
tution: C. W. Parker of Boston, Ray Greene Hauling of New 
Bedford, and Frank A. Hill of Cambridge. 

The Committee on Necrology was chosen, and consisted of N. T, 
Allen of West Newton, Daniel B. Hagar of Salem, and George 
A. Walton of West Newton. 

The report of the Committee on Necrology was made by Na- 
thaniel T. Allen, of West Newton. This report is printed in full 
and can be had upon application to Mr. Allen. 

Remarks were made on Joshua Bates, LL.D., by Messrs, Shel- 
don, Wasson, and Barrell. Mr. Levi F. Warren, of West Newton, 
eulogized George E. Allen, mentioned iu the repért of the Com- 
mittee. 

C. W. Parmenter, master in the Cambridge Latin School, chair- 
man of the Committee on English in Secondary Schools, reported 
as follows: 

Mr. C. W. Parmenter’s Paper. 


This report presented a brief summary of the facts concerning 
present methods of teaching English, together with numerous rec- 
ommendations. There is no unity of purpose or method in the 
teaching of rhetoric, and the results are unsatisfactory, mainly 
because the study is not associated with constant practice in writ- 
ing. There is an encouraging awakening to a higher apprecia- 
tion of the educational value of English literature, but unfortu- 
nately the study is optional to a greater or less extent in most 
schools, and generally in the smaller schools the regular work in 
English is not dona by the college preparatory classes. Manuals of 
English literature should be displaced by well-selected works, and 
the order in which these works are studied should be determined 
by their difficulty and their adaptation to the age and capacity of 
pupils. Fally annotated editions of the works of authors tend to 
foster too critical methods, and to confine attention to a very lim- 
ited portion of the text. Teachers should discriminate carefully 
between what is valuable and what is worthless in such editions. 

A disproportionately large amount of time is given to poetry,— 
the prose bearing to the poetry the ratio of one to six. No single 
change is more imperatively demanded than the introduction into 
the courses of reading of a much larger amount of the best prose, 
including English and American patriotic eloquence. There 
should be much more practice in writing, and a large number of 


Miss Howes's Paper. 


The session was opened by a brief introductory address by the 
president, who etenlueed Miss Bessie E Howes. of the New 
Haven (Ct.) Training School. Her topic was, ‘‘ What, Why, 
and How in Primary Language Work.”’ ‘ 

The exercise was of great practical interest, aud she was aided by 
‘* outlines,’ upon canvas, and upon the blackboard. She pre- 
sented the aims of language work, and said one of the first results 
was to teach pupils how to describe objects. A careful training of 
the perceptive powers of the child can best be secured by objective 
adios: In training the- senses, the actual facts should be made 
known, and the power to describe the things seen should next be 
developed. Accuracy and correctness of expression should be in- 
sisted upon. She recommended the study of geometrical forma, 
pictures, plants, animals, minerals, and other objects, as a means 
of cultivating perception, imagination, and the memory. The re- 
sults to be aimed at were set forth as correct, orderly observation, 
accurate and logical thinking. This training will secure readiness 
of thought and facility of expression. To secure unity, an outline 
should be followed by the children, and questions should be asked 
by the teacher, leaving the pupils to notice contrasts, ete. The 


drawing and coloring of objects will help to train the perceptive 


short essays are to be preferred to the same amount of work in 
long ones. The importance of making the teacher's work in oor- 
recting compositions usefal not only to the writers, but to the en 
tire class, was emphasized. 7 

A spirit of minute and searching verbal criticism still dominates 
much of the teaching of English. The college requisitions neither 
‘demand nor suggest as desirable, the kind of critical study of au- 
thors which prevails in many schools. The objects of the teaching 
of literature should be to lead pupils to enjoy and appreciate good 
books, and togive them increased facility in the acourate and grace- 
ful use of the language. These objects are best secured by the 
thoughtfal reading, under propes guidance, of a large number of 
delightful and inspiring books, with the thought directed mainly 
to the intrinsic value of the subject matter and the admirable forms 
of literary expression, The exercises designed to fix in the minds 
of pupils the contents of the works read should give constant drill 
in the skillfal use of language. The value of paraphrasing was 
illustrated by examples, and the claim was made that it offers, in a 
brief space, all of the opportunities for teaching how to write 
that formal essays afford. The essays examined show that the 
written work in a limited number of schools is worthy of high com- 
mendation, and it is probable that the writing of many high school 
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pupils is much more satisfactory than the examination essays of the 
candidates for admission to the colleges. Recent years have wit- 
messed a very wide-spread and encouraging improvement in the 
of English. 
The following course of reading was proposed : 
Course of Reading for High Schools, 


First Year.—Cooper’s Spy. Scott’s Ivanhoe. 
Franklin’s Autobiography. 

Hawthorne’s Wonder or 

Kingsley’s Greek Heroes. “ 


The Declaration ef Independence. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline, Miles Standish, and some shorter poems. 
Whittier’s Snowbound, and some shorter poems. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake, or The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Second Year.—Scott’s Quentin Durward. 

Irving’s Rip Van Winkle and Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
Addison’s Roger de Coverley Papers. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Gray’s Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 

Selections of patriotic poems from Whittier. 

Selections of humorous poems from Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Third Year.—George Eliot’s Silas Marner, or The Mill on the 


Webster’s ly to Ha 

— 

Irving's Life of Goldsmith. 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Village and Traveller. 

Selections from Wordsworth. 

Tennyson’s Idyls of the King, The Brook, Ulysses, and Tithonus. 

Fourth Year.—Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities, or Thackeray's 
Henry Esmond. 

Burke’s American Taxation. 

Carlyle’s Essay on Johnson, or Essay on Burns. 

Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice and Julius Caesar. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. and II., and Comus. 

The committee consisted of the chairman, Mr. Parmenter, Wm. 
C, Collar, head master of the Roxbury Latin School, and Byron 
Groce, master in public Latin School, Boston. 

Mr. MacDonald of Stoneham was surprised at the extent of the 
use of annotated textbooks in English literature in the schools of 
the state. He was opposed to the use of such books. He said it 
was a poor comment on the ability of the teachers of our secondary 
schools. Such books are a’ One page of long primer text 


and three of notes in fine type is common in our modern text- 
books in lish. The authors of the books made themselves 
scholars of Shakespeare by individual investigation, but the use of 


their books destroys this result to the students who use them. 
There should be a thorough and masterly study of the simple text 
of the great poets and authors of our masterpieces in English. 

Ray Greene Huling, chairman of the Committee on Educational 
Progress, reported on ‘‘ Moral Training in the Public Schools.”’ 
This report was an elaborate and able presentation of the condition 
of the schools of the state in regard to moral ing and the 
elements of instruction required. 

The reports were ordered printed and distributed among the 
members of the Associations if the directors have the means to do so. 
Mr. Frye’s Paper. 

Prof. Alexander E. Frye, of Hyde Park, made the closing ad- 
dress on ‘‘ The Teaching of phy.’’ 

Geography consists of a natural sequence of subjects begin in 
the primary grades, and unfolding along the entire course. The 
study of the great continental slopes should be the basis of the 
work, because they determine the rain-fall and drainage of the 
earth, and thus affect the distribution of the soil. Moreover, the 
high slopes (by modifying climate and distributing soil) conditions 
the arrangement of vegetation in great garden spots; also the 


dispersal of animals, confining them to vast natural regions. 
The cities of the world should be studied as centers of trade 
for these natural production belts; and the countries should be 
located by means of the great natural features which have largely 
determined their limits. 

Important Geographical Knowledge.—The general arrangement of 
the earth’s slopes, as grouped in the great continental river basins, 
together with the general outlines of the continents. The heat-belts 
of the earth, as determined by latitude, elevation, etc. The belts 
of trade winds, return trades, and principal monsoons. The general 
distribution of rain-fall. The division of the earth’s surface into 
fertile and barren regions, as determined by soil and climate. The 
natural floral and faunal regions, and mining districts. The races 
which dwell upon these regions. The world’s centers of trade, 
principal capital, and historical cities,--about /ifty in all; and the 
principal routes of trade. ‘The location of countries upon the 
earth’s great slopes. ‘The proper use of the atlas and gazetteer ; 
and above all, our pupils should be led to acquire a taste for good 
books of travel. 

Comparatively Worthless Knowledge (upon which fully three 
fourths of the pupil’s time is wasted).—Book definitions of natural 
forms of land and water. Heights of mountain peaks and ranges; 
lengths of rivers; names of unimportant .peaks, ranges, rivers, 
capes, peninsulars, ete. Answers to the countless text and map 

uestions, which the teachers neither know nor care to know. All 
details of relief that do not affect the general rain-fall and drainage ; 
and all details of coast lines which do not affect climate or are of 
no commercial importance. All systems of “‘ construction lines ”’ 
which are not discovered (by the pupils) in the general directions 
of coast lines, or in the trends of highlands. List of products, — 
exports and imports,—except those of chief commercial value. 
Names of the hundreds of towns and cities which are not of com- 
mercial, capital, or historical importance. Area of countries, 
states, and groups of states, together with exact political boundaries 
of the same. Population of cities and countries, and statistics of 
races, governments, and religious denominations. All knowledge 
that is poured in merely for examinations, and which the pupil is 
not expected to remember after he leaves school. 

The report of the treasurer was given, and the balance, to the 
credit of the Association, was $121.65. 

Election of Officers. 

The Committee on Nomination of Officers reported the following 

list, who were unanimously elected for the year 1888-89 : 


President — Wm. H Lambert, of Fall River. 

Vice-Presidents — James 8. Barrell, Thomas Emerson, William W. Water- 
man, James W. MacDonald, A. L. Goodrich, Elvira Carver, George H. Mar. 
tin, Joseph G. erly, Edwin P. Seaver, Francis Cogswell, Ellen Hyde, 
John Tetlow, Harriet E. Caryl. John O. Norris. 

Recording Secretary — Charles W. Parmenter, of Waltham. 

Asst. Recording Secretaries — O. B, Bruce, of Lynn; Lulu M. Bagley, of 


Newton. 

Corresponding Secretary — Henry Whittemore, of Waltham. 

Treasurer — Walter 8. Parker, of Boston. 

Councillors — Ray Greene Huling, Henry ©. Hardon, Daniel B. Hagar, 
John W. Dickinson, C. Goodwin Clark, Frank A. Hill, Admiral P. Stone, 
John E. Clarke, Albert ©. Boyden, Wm. F. Bradbury, James F. Blackinton, 
Larkin Dunton. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 
— The legislature just adjourned made a good beginning in the 
matter of contributing to the support of higher educational institu- 


county supervisors was taken away from the 
governor and senate, and pe in the hands of the legislature for 
the former, and with a county board made up of one voter from 
each town for the latter. This thwarts the aim of the commission 
and educators, because it places the position in politics and admits 
of nearly the same trading and patronage that have proved so dis- 
astrous under the old system of town superintendents. All hope 
for the best, and are willing to make every effort for improvement. 
It remains with the friends of education to see that good men are 
elected on the county board, and that they be men who will choose 
i honestly their supervisor. 

ee peers of a to the many admirers and friends of 
Mr. Dartt that he was not reélected to the office of state superin- 
tendent. He has served the state faithfully and well; ; has labored 
hard for the improvement of the schools; has been obliged to work 
for a very meager salary, and with no clerk to assist in the great 
amount of statistical information he has had to give each year ; he 
has been prevented from accomplishing much good because of his 
lack of power, and now, when the state is on the eve of a great re- 
form in her school system, when the office is made more as it should 
be, with increased salary and authority, he is not chosen. Mr. 
Palmer, the superintendent-elect, is well spoken of as a fair-minded, 
well-educated man; but it is a disappointment to many that the 
head of the state schools could not have been at this critical time a 
man who had, in addition to his other qualifications, a practical 
knowledge of the needs of the common schools upon an ex- 
tensive experience. E. 


superintendent and 


CONNECTICUT. 


— By direction of the superintendent, the first six years’ work in 
the New Haven schools has been very carefully scrutinized and en- 
ergized during the past two months, through a system of grade 
meetings, in which the more important work of each grade has 
been considered, each line of work by itself, and also in its relation 
to other parts of the school course. Busy work, number work, 
preparatory language, geography, and history work have each been 
discussed in talks by teachers, and specimens of work done in 
the schools have been exhibited. Reading, language, geography, 
and number work have each been illustrated by class exercises. 
These exercises have been conducted to illustrate the kind of work 
suitable for each grade, and at least one good method of performing 
such work. Their value has been in giving teachers, collectively, a 
chance to inspect methods and sense underlying principles, which 
could not be enjoyed, even in visiting schools, because the same oppor- 
tunity for mutual criticism would not there exist. The meetings have 
been held Saturday mornings, from 9 to 12 o’clock. Superintend- 
ent Dutton has given an address to all grades upon “ Reading,’’ 
and Prin. W. F. Gordy of Hartford an intensely interesting lecture 
upon ‘* Preparatory Work in History.’’ The principals have met 
the superintendent seven times to discuss matters of interest. At 
all of these gatherings a joint meeting of the board, superintendent, 
and principals, Mr. Wm: B. Powell, superintendent of schools of 
Washington, D. C., addressed the meeting upon various matters of 
educational interest, dwelling at length on the subject of ‘* Written 
Examinations and Per Cents. for Promotion.’’ At another meet- 
ing Miss Josephine C. Locke, ex-supervisor of primary drawing 
and form work in the St. Louis schools, presented a strong plea for 
her line of educational development. With the board, superintend- 
ent, principals, and teachers determined to spare no pains, the 
schools of New Haven are trying to meet the educational problems 
of the day, and the real responsibilities of the public school system. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Miss Alice Warden, of Hanover, is giving very general satis- 
faction in the First Primary School of Penacook. A free public 


tions. It voted $6,000 a year, to continue for four successive years, ,evening school has been established in Penacook, and it is very 


to the University of Vermont, and $2,400 a year for Middlebury | successful. 
| years of age, nearly all of whom work in the mills during the i 


College for the same length of time. 


— The school bill, amended, became a law, but it is disappoint- 
ing to the many that wished for the best. The selection of state 


Beginning with 45 pupils, ranging from ten to twenty 


it has been necessary to employ two teachers, Mr. George 


, Dickey being master. 


COURSE OF READING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The Committee on English in Secondary Schools, appointed by the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, consisting of C. W. Parmenter, of the Cambridge Latin School ; 
W. C. Collar, Headmaster of the Roxbury Latin School, and Byron Groce, of the 
Boston Latin School, have recently recommended a course of study for High Schools. 
Of the seventeen books recommended for the first two years, the following are published 
by Hoveuton, Mirriin, & Co., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass., and will be sent to any 


With Illustrative Diagrams. 
College. 12mo, $1.75. 


PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS 


Standard Text- Books in Mental and Moral Science, especially 
adapted in form and matter to the needs of Colleges and Schools, 


AN OUTLINE STUDY OF MAN 


Or, The Body and the Mind in One System, And Love as a Law; or, Christian Ethics. 
By MARK Hop- | 
KINS, D.D., LL.D., late President of Williams | 


THE LAW OF LOVE 


By MARK Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., late Presi- 
dent of Williams College. 12mo, $1.75. 


| This work is designed to folldw the author’s “ Out- 
line Study of Man.” As its title indicates, it is en- 


First 


*Hawthorne’s Wonder Books.” 

W onder Book, in Riverside Literature Series, 
Nos. 17 and 18, each 15 cts. Also in one vol- 
ume, board covers, 40 cts. 

Tanglewood Tales (a second Wonder Book), 
in Riverside Literature Series, Nos. 22 and 23, 
paper covers, each 15 cts. Also in one volume, 
board covers, 40 cts. 

Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales 
in the Little Classic Edition of Hawthorne, 
each 85 cts. 

“* Whittier’s Snow-Bound, and some 
Shorter Poems.” 

Snow-Bound, in Riverside Literature Series, 
No. 4, paper covers, 15 cts. 

Mabel Martin and Other Poems, in River- 
side Literature Series, No. 5, paper covers, 
15 cts. 

Whittier Leaflets, paper covers, 24 cts. 

Snow-Bound, Tent on the Beach, and 
Favorite Poems. Modern Classics, Vol. 
4, 40 cts. 


“ Lincoln's Gettysburg Address,” 
In Riverside Literatare Series, No. 32, paper 
4 ‘covers, 15 cts. 
“Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome,” 
| ~ Im Modern Classics, Vol. 26, 40 cts. 
“Gray's Elegy, Written in a Country 
Churchyard,” 
In Modern Classics, Vol. 17, 40 cents. 
“Scott's Quentin Durward,” 80 cts. 


teacher by mail, postpaid, at the following rates: 


Year. 


*Longfellow’s Evangeline, Miles 

Standish, and some Shorter Poems.” 

Evangeline, in Kiverside Literature Series, 
No. 1, paper covers, 15 cts. 

Miles Standish, in Riverside Literature Se- 
ries No. 2, paper covers, 15 cts. 

The Children's Hour and twenty other te- 
lections, in Riverside Literature Series, No. 11, 
paper covers, 15 cts. 

Longfellow Leaflets, paper covers, 24 cts. 

Evangeline, Miles Standish, and Favor. 
ite Poems. Modern Classics, Vol. I., 40 cts. 

“Franklin’s Autobiography,” 


In Riverside Literature Series, Nos. 19 and 20, 
paper covers, each 15 cents. Also in one vol- 
ume, board covers, 40 cts. 


**Cooper’s Spy,” 8 cts. 
“Scow’s Ivanhoe,” 85 cts. 
“Scott's Lady of the Lake,” 85 cts. 


Year. 
Selections of Patriotic Poems of Whit- 
tier.” See Whittier’s Works described above. 
“ Belections from Oliver W. Holmes’s 
Humorous Poems,” 
In Riverside Literature Series, Number 6, 
paper covers, 15 cts. 


Hotmes LEAFLETS, paper covers, 24 cts. 
FAVORITE PoEMs, ete. Modern Classics, 


Vol. 30, 40 eents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass, 


From GEN, S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal of 
Hampton Institute. — ‘I am glad of the opportunity 
to express my high appreciation of Dr. Hopkins’ 
‘Outline Study of Man.’ It has done more for me, 
personally, than any book besides the Bible. More 
than any other it teaches the greatest of lessons, — 
* know thyself.’ 
orous, terse language, that I have made it a text- 
book in this school. It is, I think, the greatest and 
most useful of the books of the greatest of our Ameri- 
can educators, Rev. Dr. Hopkins, and is destined to 
do a great work in forming not only the ideas but the 
character of youth in America and in other parts of 
the world.” 


NET RATES. 


This it does in such clear, but vig- | 


| tirely an exposition of the cardinal precept of Chris- 
| tian philosophy in harmony with nature and on the 
| basis of reason. 

| Itis both theoretical and practical. In the theoreti- 
| cal part morality is made rational, both as based on 
| ends and as involving intuition. Obligation, in dis- 
| tinction from right, is made the moral idea; the foun- 
| dation of obligation is fully discussed, and a recon- 
| ciliation of different systems attempted. In the 
| practical part, the “ Law of Love” is applied in con- 
| nection with the * Law of Limitation,” and with a 
| Classification of duties. 

Like the treatise on mental philosophy, it is adapted 
with unusual skill to educational uses. 

It appears in anew edition, which has been in part 
rewritten in order to bring it into closer relation to 
his “Outline Studyjof Man,” of which work itis really 
a continuation. 


*4* Copies of the above will be suppliei to teachers for examination and introduction at SPECIAL 


Sent Free to 


a neat and handy reference manual, also 


All Teachers. 


N. B.—The publishers will take pleasure in mailing to teachers, free of charge, 
a copy of their ‘*College Directory and Teacher’s Memorandum Book,” 


their full descriptive catalogue of Stand- 


ard Text-Books and special circulars. Send name and address to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


To Philadelphia 


Send for Circulars containing particulars. 


Leave Boston Dec. 26th. . 


A GRAND SEVEN DAYS’ OVATION FOR THE TEACHERS. 
Every Accommodation First-class, All Expenses Included, $37.50. 


NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS’ HOLIDAY EXGURSION 


and Washington. 
Return Jan. ist, 1889. 


0. D. CHENEY & CO., 


No. 70 Milk Street, Room B, Opposite Post Offiee, Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


ATERIAL. 
7 14th Street, , 
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IOWA. 


Reports from the various state schools show an 
unusually large attendance, and the same condi- 


tion of things is noticeable in the private schools | 


for which our state is noted. 

Ten of Iowa’s principals and city superintend- 
ents have three-year contracts with their respective 
boards of directors, and nine others have contracts 
for two years each. These long-term contracts 
tend to remove the uncertainty of the teacher's 
tenure of office, and aid to raise teaching to the 
level of other professions. 

Professor Meeke, of Rockford, Ill., has been 
giving elocutionary entertainments in the northern 
part of the state, under the auspices of the various 
high schools. The proceeds are used generally 
for the benefit of the library fund. Professor 
Meeke is remarkably successful in entertaining 
his audiences, and he is meeting with gratifying 
success, which he fully merits. G. C. 

ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, Gko. KNEPPER, Peorta. 

Superintendent Pittsford, of Tazewell County, 
held a teachers’ institute on Friday and Saturday, 
Nov. 30 and Dec. 1. Many practical questions 
were discussed by the progressive teachers of the 
county. The institute was held at Delaware. 

Within the past few weeks three school build- 
ings in the state were burned,—first at Carrolton, 
next at Carthage, and on Nov. 27, at Rossville. 
These were valuable buildings, ranging from 
$20,000 to $30,000. The insurance seems to cover 
about half the loss. 


INDIANA, 


J. T. Merrill, superintendent of Lafayette 
schools, is probably the oldest superintendent in 


continuous service in any one city in the state. 
He has associated with him as principal of the 
high school, Prof. J. A. Zellar, who was for many 
years principal of the Evansville High School, and 
after that superintendent of the Richmond schools 
for ashort term. 

John Dawson, a citizen of Terre Haute, just 99 
| years old, was for forty years a teacher in the In- 
| diana schools, 
| County Supt. H. W. Curry, of Vigo, has all of 
his teachers, 122 in number, enrolled as members 
| of the Reading Cirele. 

Geo. W. Deland, superintendent of Vermillion 
| County, is making a good record for the schools 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From December 4 to December 11, inclusive.) 
— Carl Schurz at home. 
— Indian atrocities in Peru. 
— Earthquake in Lower Quebec. 
— John Bright is not any better. 
— Entire Spanish ministry resign. 
— Yale declines to row Cambridge. 
— Belgian strikers become violent. 
— The welcome frost reaches Jacksonville. 
— Russia keeping alive the European war scare. 
— It is proposed to divide California into two 


of his locality. 


The state superintendent, has recently prepared 
a list of all the cities and incorporated towns of 
the state, giving the names of the superintendents 
and high school principals of the same, and in 
many cases the names of the assistants besides. 
These lists will be furnished by the Department 
on application. 

Terre Haute has already finished one school 
house this year for the accommodation of her col- 
ored population, and is now engaged in erecting 
another for the same purpose. 

The celebration of the anniversary of the Ladies’ 
Literary Society at Brazil,recently suggests the fact 
that‘almost every city in the state has one or more 


ville, Greencastle, Richmond, Terre Haute, and 
ee claim the oldest organizations of this 
kind. any teachers belong, and much general 
education can be traced to the efforts of these clubs. 

The Richmond schools furnished more school 
work at the Cincinnati Centennial, recently closed, 
than any other city in the state. The exhibit was 
very creditable and compared favorably with the 
exhibits of many much larger cities. 


STEVENS SCHOOL, 


New Cloucester, Maine. 


A Training School for Teachers of Special Depart- 
ments of Modern Languages, Elocution, Art, Music, 
Mathematics, Sciences, and the Classics. 

Young ladies admitted ion certificate from this 
school to Wellesley and Smith Colleges. 

Fits pupils for any college to which ladies are 
admitted. 

Rasa training in all departments. Pleasant 
ome. 
Special inducements to Teachers or others 
who wish to fit themselves for specialists. 

Those who wish to enter after the holidays should 

apply as early as possible. 
Address 
MissEs M. B. & 8S, P. STEVENS, 


New Gloucester, Maine. 


Practical Geography Helps, 


For Every Teacher who Wishes to Success- 
fully Teach Geography. 


These are questions printed on slips of colored 
eardboard, and can be used with any text book in 
any grade as advance or work. These 
Helps are especially beneficial to teachers, for they 
are something entirely new. and their attractiveness 
makes them a favorite with the ps They can 
also be used as an instructive and interesting game 
at home. Ang set, on either continent or United 
States, with full directions for use, sent on receipt of 
25 cents, or the seven sets for $1.50. 

GLOBE SUPPLY CO., GREENFIELD, MAss. 


> 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, ¢ 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 

languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 4 
versation, by Dr. RICH. 8S. ROsENTHAL’s celebrated 

MEISTERSCHAPT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 

4 each language, with privilege of answers to all ques- 
4 tions, and correction of exercises, Sample copy, Part 

4 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to teachers, 

MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 


MASS. { 


> 


CTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
dsome volume, cloth, 50. 

EW ENGLAND PUBLISHING. CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


No. 48, American Edition, 


PARIS ILLUSTRE. 


With splendid double-page colored picture of a 
MOUNTED BODY-CUARD 


Of the Russian Emperor, by de Neuville. This pic- 
ture alone is worth double the price of the entire 
number, 25 cents. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Sole Agents Throughout the World, 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


NOW READY, 
Great Simultaneous Publication 


AMERICA, FRANCE, & ENGLAND 
CRAND CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


PARIS ILLUSTRE, 


Price 75 Cents, 


FIGARO ILLUSTRE, 


Price $1.00; 


London Graphic, Yule Tide, 
Chatterbox Christmas-Box, 
Holly Leaves, 
Price 50 cts. each. 
OF ALL NEWSDEALEBRS, or 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
29 and 31 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 
Catarrh, 
9 DISEASES 


cured. A book (32 pp., 11 engraving?) entitled, 
* How to Cure Catarrh and Blood Diseases,” 


sent free. ot Address 
IRWIN M. GRAY & CO., MonTROSE, PA. 


RHEUMATISM, 


NW PERSON CAN PLAW THE PIANO 
and ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER 
by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Keys. Price 
$1.00, No previous knowledge of music whatever re- 
quired. Send for book of testimonials free. Address 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


— A new treaty with the Southern Ute Indians 
of Colorado. 

— A bill introduced providing for free coin- 
age of silver. 
— The breaking out of a geyser in Charles Mix 
County, Dakota. 
— Four Republican candidates working for the 
speakership of the House. 

— Up to Dee. 7, in Jacksonville there have been 
4,704 fever cases and 412 deaths. 
— The government preparing to enforce Hayti 
to release the steamer Haytien Republic. 
— An explanation of the new army organiza- 


of these clubs in successful operation. Crawfords- on * eens purely political, and not anti- 


— Unsuccessful attempt of a mob at Birming- 
ham, Ala., to break open the jail; nine of them 
killed and many wounded. 

— A joint resolution introduced in the House 
ter i for the election of President and Vice- 
resident by direct popular vote. 

— The sale of corn to Russians in Dustabad, 
Persia, discontinued. It is believed that Southern 
Persia is now in the hands of England. 


— Cleveland’s message discusses the condition 
of the country, tariff reform, our relations with 
other countries, and the Sackville dismissal. 

—A Dakota delegate has introduced a bill 
comnelling the Sioux to relinquish their land at 
douvle the rates provided for by the last Congress. 

— The Philadelphia and Reading Road will re* 
quire its employees hereafter to work only eight 
hours a day, with a proportionate reduction of 


wages. 

— A Canadian merchant is undertaking a new 
cable line to run from Blane Sablon, at the Straits of 
Belle Isle, to a point on the coast of Scotland or 
Ireland. 

— The new electrical appliances which in New 
York State are to supersede the gallows, have 
been submitted to test experiments in the 
Laboratory with satisfactory results, 

— Socialists and Catholics in Amsterdam come 
to a hand-in-hand conflict at a meeting held for th 
purpose of considering a project for the erection 
of a statue to the Pope. The police fired, wound- 
ing several. 


SOMETHING NEW! 

Those who have seen or used one of the ‘‘ Ko- 
=~) Cameras must cease to believe that there 
is ‘‘ nothing new under the sun.’’ The “‘ KopAK”’ 
is totally unlike anything else in the world and 
ect pictures 
OLIDAY Girt 
It is beautiful, 


presents a system by which most 
can be taken by anybody. Asa 
it certainly eclipses everything. 
novel; and useful. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IMPARTS RENEWED STRENGTH 
and vigor where there has been exhaustion, 


PRACTICAL 


departments of Grammar. 


EXERCISES 


— IN 


ANALYSIS AND PAwSING. 


y LAMONT STILWELL. 
The Latest and the Best Book of the kind Published, 
IT CONTAINS MANY CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TWO THOUSAND PRACTICAL QUESTIONS, 


THEIR USE WILL AWAKEN A NEW INTEREST IN THE GRAMMAR CLASS, 
AND SAVE A GREAT DEAL OF LABOR ON THE PART OF THE TEACHER, 


This Book Contains Fifty Chapters of Three Lessons Each. 


Each chapter is introduced with selections taken from standard authors. They have been carefully 
selected and systematically arranged, with the view of affording excellent graded exercises in the different 


The selection and arrangement are such as involve the essential and difficult points, incident to these 


different departments. 


Each extract or group is directly followed by about forty questions, which are based on the preceding 
text, and are of such a nature as will develop the grammatical principles involved therein. ’ 


its urpose is to oo any systema‘ic course of study in English Grammar, and to be used in 


connection with any tex 


cises of much practical value. 


Address 
(Mention N. E, JOURNAL). 


ook on the subject, and in reviews, for the purpose of 
the mind of the pupil the essential points of grammar in a logi 

As a supplement to the text-book, for reviews, for preparing for examinations, and for creating and 
maintaining an interest in what many consider one of the 


resenting [and fixing in 
cal and comprehensive inanner. 


subjects,” teachers will find these exer- 


Over One Hundred Pages, Price, 25 cents. 


W. D. KERR, Publisher, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


NEW 


Andrevs Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. 


EDITION, 


Thoroughly Revised by HENRY PREBLE, Assistant Professor of Greek 
and Latin in Harvard University. 


81.12, met. 


Until March 1, 1889, a single 


copy will be sent to any |\Teacher 


for examination on receipt of 60 cents. 


belief that it will be found in many 


The favor with which the new edition (in manuscript) has been received 
by teachers in Preparatory Schools and by professors in Colleges warrants the 


important respects superior to any other 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS: 


1. HISTORY AND BIOCRAPHY. 
, ion to the Study of the Middle Ages, $1.25. \ ‘*We have not until now 
as guide to this period from this three-fold point of be 


History, $1.65. ‘A work of high excellence.”’—Prof. W. F. Allen. 


i d His Country; Irving’s Life of Washington abridged and supplemented, wit 
John Fiske. Cloth, $1.10; boards, 85 cents. most 
worthy book that has appeared in this field for years.’? — Principal Russell, Worcester ( Mass.) e 
Te Filion and Puritans: True stories from the early history of New England told for chil- 
dren. 70 cents. She has made the narrative impressive at every point. —N. . ¥. Evening Post. 
Franklin: His Life, by himself. Franklin’s Autobiography (Bigelow’s edition, by permission) 


completed from the best sources, Boards, 5() cents; cloth, 60 cents. 
il. LITERATURE. 
Hudson’s Hafvard Shakespeare, the In 10 vols., $20; 20 vols, $25, 
23 plays in 23 vols. Each volume: Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
= “Classios for Children. Thirty volumes of choice literature, handsomely printed and bound, and 


rices. i i i . ** These publications 
para i 8 Ruskin, Kingsley, etc. Send for circular, ) ns 
ed as home reading or for use in the public school.” 


in, librarian public library, Boston. 
il. SPECIAL. 


Lands. By M. M. Ballou, author of Dae West, 
irable book for home or school reading. 
Pg vec mara , or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of price by 


To be published December 20. | 

Footprints of Travel, or Journeyings in Many 
Under the Southern Cross, ete. 

These books may be had of 


Latin Grammar now in use. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES. 
The Grammar is characterized throughout by a combina- 
tion of scientific accuracy, clearness, and simplicity. 
The following are some of the subjects in the treatment of which the 
greatest improvement has been made: 


1. Order of; Words in the Latin Sen-| 6. 
tence. 
2. Word-Formation. (Formative Suf- 
ffixes, Processes of Growth, etc.) | 7. 
Clauses with cum. | 8. 
Relative Clauses. 
5, Conditional Clauses. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Regular Verb. (The four con- 

jugations treated so far as possible 

as varieties of one conjugation.) 

The Third Declension. 

Metres, (A full but brief treatment 
with English parallels.) 

9. A complete and very valuable Index. 


UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL 


President pe EXTENSION. 


¥ METHODS at home under direction of Professors in Yale, " 
jeading educators in the several States. Membership fee, 
ns and 


Supt.: NORMAN A. CALKINS, 
Asst. Supt. Pub. Inst., N.Y. City. 


SETH T. STEWART, Gen. Sec’y, BROOKLYN, ¥. ¥, 


Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


GINN & CO., 


bership warrants. ee 
.00 for each course of study. Lectures in places where mem 
* Send stamp for circular. Ad 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. 
A First Book in German. . ° ° ° Brandt Allyn & Bacon. Boston $1 00 
A History of Art. ° ° ° ‘ » Goodyear AS Barnes & Co. N ¥ 3 50 
rom Flag to Flag. ° c n- e Appleton Co, 1 00 
A Manual of Decorative Composition. . Mayeux 1 50 
This Mortal Coil. . Allen “ 50 
Fifth National History Reader. . ° P Wood Boston School Supplv Co 54 
When the War Broke Out. . e ° e Rand Phillips & Hunt, N ¥ 1 25 
Winter Sketches from the Saddle. . ‘ Codmam G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 00 
JEsop’s Fables For Little Readers. . . AC Armstrong & Son, N ¥ 1 50 
Lectures on Pedagogy. . e Ss e e Compayre DC Heath & Co, Boston 1 60 
Fight Songs from Horace. . Vincent F A Stokes & 2 00 
The King's Daughters. . Holt Robert Carter & Bros, N Y 1, 25 
Modern Art. . Meynell Cassell & Co, N ¥ 6 00 
e Story of the American or. ° . rooks D Lothrop Co, Boston 2 50 
Henry III., King of France and Poland. . ‘ Freer Dodd, Mead &Co, NY 7 50 
A Frozen Dragon. ° é Holder ad 2 00 
A Tragedy. Woods Henry Holt & Co, NV 1 00 
The Bells. ° Poe E P Dutton & Co, NY 150 
wae Once. ‘ ° “ « 1 00 
ersonal Poems. 3 ° e ‘ . rittier Houghton, Mifflin & Co, n 1 50 
The Bird’s Christmas Carol. . Wiggin 50 
The Heart of Don Vega. . ° . ° Allen G G Champlin, Westerly, R I 25 
Complete Poems. Eliot Estes & Lauriat, Boston 7 50 
The Boyhood of Christ. Wallace H r & Bros, N Y 3 50 
The Wicked World. Cameron J B Lippincott Co, Phila 25 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


TEACHERS and their girl pupils will be alike 
interested in the Doll’s Bazar, published by. Mil- 
ton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. The prepa- 
ration of the Dolls’ Bazar was suggested by the 
practical difficulty experienced by some little girls 
in picking up the various necessary materials 
among the paper houses, manufacturers of paper 
boxes, etc., and it will without doubt meet a 
general want and encourage an occupation of real 
value in manual and art education. Two editions 
have been placed on the market, one selling for a 
dollar and the other at 50 cents, and either will 


afford the most delightful ‘‘ busy work’’ for the 
holidays or any other play-time the year round. 
Any one who in the least understands the mate- 
rial for such products at the command of the 
Bradley Company, who are lithographers as well 


~ as leading manufacturers of games and kinder- 


garten supplies, can see their fitness for the work. 
To have pupils enjoy studying and reciting the 
different branches of study is the wish of every 
true teacher. This can be accomplished in the 
study of geography by the use of the Prac- 
tical Geography Helps which are advertised in 
this number of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
These Helps are not designed to supplant textbooks, 
but to be used in connection with them, and every 
teacher should send for a sample set at once. 


A TeaAcHER’s Excursion. — As 
will be seen in our advertising columns, there is to 
be an Excursion of Public School Teachers to 
Washington during the Christmas Holiday Week, 
leaving Boston the day after Christmas and re- 
turning Tuesday, January lst, the day before our 
Teachers resume their duties. A visit to Washing- 
ton at Christmas time will doubtless be one of 
special enjoyment, and from all that is promised 
in the circular it seems that the price of tickets is 
exceedingly moderate. 


B Exp! on viding, Now 
save Bag, xpress an and s 
Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
ean live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than aay other first-class hotel in the city, 


WE call special attention to the advertisement 
of W. D. Kerr, 16 Astor Place, New York City, 
of Stilwell’s Practical Exercises in Analysis and 
Parsing. It is the latest work on this important 
department of school instruction. It contains 
many choice extracts and two thousand practical 
questions. It is well calculated to awaken an in- 
terest in the grammar school pupils, and facilitate 
the work of the teachers. It is very cheap, only 
25 cents for a book of over 100 p Send to 
W. D. Kerr, Esq., 16_Astor Place, New York, for 


@ copy. 


A GENIUS INDEED. 

The Boston Transcript says: ‘‘ The man that 
shall invent a new popular diversion will indeed 
be a genius.’’ Evidently the title belongs to the 
inventor of the ‘‘KopAk” which presents a 
unique and most attractive method of practicing 
amateur photography——so different from former 
systems as to be clearly entitled to the appella- 
tion ‘‘ New.’”’ This Camera makes a most beauti- 
ful Houipay Girt. 


— Girl (studying history by the memory method) 
—‘* Stonewall Jackson was killed near Chancel- 
lorsville, May 2, 1863.’’ (Sigh of Releif) ‘* He’s 
dead! One hero less to remember.” 


— Ihave been afflicted with catarrh for 20 years. 
Tt became chronic and there was a constant drop- 
ping of mucous matter. It extended to my throat, 
causing hoarseness and great difficulty in speaking, 
indeed for years I was not able to speak more 
than thirty minutes, and often this with great 
difficulty. I also, to a great extent, lost the sense 
of hearing in the left ear, and of taste. By the 
use of Ely’s Cream Balm all droppings of mucous 
has ceased and my voice and hearing has greatly 
improved.—Jas, W. Davidson, Attorney at Law, 
Monmouth, Lil. 

— A member of the board of education in a 
southwest Georgia county remarks: ‘‘ Mos’ teach- 
ers is pow’ful on show, but they busts on thrashin’ 
Varnin’ into their scholars.’’ 


— In this, as in every community, there are 
those who are out of work, or who are employed 
at very unsatisfactory wages. Toany and all such 
we would say, write to B. F. Johnson & Co., 
1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. They can show 
you ‘‘a better way.’’ Capital not necessary. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quietsleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor :—Please inform yoar readers that I have 
a positive remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 
thousands of hopelesscases have beenpermanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREE to 
any of ‘your readers, who have consumption if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N Y. 


—A young woman was recently appointed 
teacher of a country school in this state at a salary 
of $3 a week. She went to board at the house of 
the trustee who fixed her salary, and was astounded 
to be told by him that he would have to charge 
her $4 a week for board.—N. Y. Tribune. 


CATARRH CURED. 


A cleezyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamp- 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


_ Alady Principal of a well established and popular 
private school, near a large New England city, de- 
siring to enlarge her school and increase its useful- 
ness and profit, desires a lady associate, who has 


some money to invest and who is especially qualified | 


toteach the Modern Languages and Latin. Profits 
at present average about perannum. For full 
particulars enquire of 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8 , Bost 


WANTED, 


tes to Preachers and Teachers. A tw 


FRE Dr. X. STONE'S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
iw 
Wanted. STOKE MEDICLEE €0., Quincy, 


WANTED, 
In a first-class Ladies College, in the South, a practi- 
cal Housekeeper, who is also capable of teaching 
cooking. lary, $300 and home, and extra pay for 
teaching. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
te N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Jan. 7, 1889. a first-class lady teacher of Art, in a 
Western University, It is an excellent opening for 


RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a large Southern College, a thoroughly trained 
take charge of the depart. 
The candidate must be a 


Baptist in his religious preferences. 
pply to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 


Christmas Exercises, 


New WYear’s Exercises. 


ta @. 


Memorial Days. 


RECEPTION DAY, 


Numbers. 


A Collection of Fresh and Original Dialogues, 
Recitations, Declamations, and Short Pieces 
for Practical Use in Public and Private 
Schools. 160 pp. each. Price, 80 cts. each; TO TEACH- 


ERS, 24 cts.; by Mail, 3 cts. extra. 


The dialogues, declamavions 
fresh, short, easy 

seine in them. and are well fitted for the average scholars of our 

schools. Man 


improper language ; 
ethers too difficult, and most have no_point to them 


Every one of this collection is available; especial pains have been 


to provide a num 
py & girle,—these will be especially acceptable. 


hered in these 
be comprehe.ded, have life and 


of the dialogues offered to teachers employ low 
one lately seen requires ap oath to be 


ber of dialogues in which the characters 


IF ORDERED BEFORE JAN. 1, 1889, we will send (if this 


SPECIAL OFFER: BEEORE JAN. wilt send th 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


ORDER YOUR PERIODICALS THROUGH US. 


Clubbing List 


for 1888-89. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


FOR 


TEACHERS, LIBRARIANS, AND CLUBS. 


Save Money by subscribing through this Agency for your periodicals for the coming year. 


Any person, library, or magazine club desiring to su 


bscribe for various magazines, can do so through 


us at the greatest economy of time and expense. The only condition is, to order two or more maga- 


nes or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates. ; ; 
The following list comprises but a small portion of the magazines and nips which we can 
ic 


supply at club rates. Patrons may add to their list new subscriptions for any peri 


als at any time, 


and, with very few exceptions, they can expect the ordinary club discount. 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 
Subscription Our 
Price. Club 
American Journal of Philology, . 
Atlantic Monthly, . . . 
Babyland, . ° 
Bibliotheea Sacra, . ° 
California Teacher, . 
Cassell’s Family Magazi 
sell’s Family Magazine, 
Little Folks’, . 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 
Common Schoo! Education, . 
Contemporary Review (N. ¥. rep.), 
Demorest's Magazine, . 
Eclectic Magazine, . 
Edinburgh eview , 


ng. Ed.) . 
Fortnightly Review (Ne Y. reprint), 


pe zine 
Household, The (Vt.), . 


Illinois School Journal. . ° 
Indiana School Journal, . e 
Intelligence, . ° 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
Lesilie’s Sunday Magazine, 
Popular Monthly, ‘ 
* Pleasant Hours, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, . 
Macwmillan’s Magazine, . ° 
Magazine of American History, . 
Magazine of Art A 
New Princeton Review, 
Nineteenth Century (N. Y. reprint), 
North American Review, 
Ohio Educational Monthly, . 
Our Litt!o Men and Women, . 


Overland Monthly, . 


Our Little Ones, ° 
Political Science Quarterly, ae 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 


Subscription Our 
. Price. Club Rates. 

Popular Science News, . «+ . $1 00 $ 9 
Popular Science Monthly, . . 500 4 35 
Popular Educator, . ° e ° 1 00 90 
Princeton Review, . 800 2 75 
Quarterly Review (Eng. Ed.), . 400 3 50 
School Education, . ° 1 00 90 
Science and Education, 1 35 
Scribner’s, . 3 00 2 85 
Shakespeariana, 1 50 1 40 
Swiss Cross, ‘ 1 50 1 35 
St. Nicholas, . 3 00 2 75 
Van Nostrand’s Engineering Mag., 5 00 4 50 
Wide Awake, VR 2 25 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 
Subscription Our 


Price. Club Rates. 
Advance, . e 2 $2 25 
Christian Register (new) only, 


Educational News, . 
Educational Weekly (Toronto), 
Harper’s Bazaar. . ‘ 

Young People, 
Illustrated Christian Weekly 
Independent, . 
Literary World, 
Littell’s Living Age, 
N. Y. Nation, . 
N. Y. Tribune (Weekly), 
Public Opinion, ° 
Scientific American, ° 

Supplement, 


Both to one address, ° 
Watchman (new) only, . 
Youth’s Com on (new) only, , 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL Books, 
Correspondence solicited with teachers and all members of Reading Circles. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Sr., Boston, Mass. 


The Atlantic Monthly’ 


For 1889 will contain 


Literary, Social, Historical Es- 
says, Stories, Poems, Travel 
Sketches, Papers on Educa- 
tion, Politics, Art, 


By the foremost American writers. 


Serial Stories. 
“* THE TRAGIC MUSE.”’ By Henry James. 
“THE Be UM’S DAUCHTER.”’ By Ep 
WARD L. BYNNER, author of * Agnes Surriage,’’ 
Penelope’s Suitors.” 


PASSE ROSE.’ (Continued till April.) By 
RTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, author of “ But 
Yet a Woman ” 

The best reprerentative of American periodi 
literature, which appeals to readers Dy its oon 
charms.—J. Y. Evening Post. 

The Atlantic is the one American magazi 
in which a pegard for letters is a controlling 
Y. Tribune 


TERMS: $4.00a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE. 
The November and December N 

sc rs whose subsc n 

ceived before December 20th. 
Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and 

therefore remittances should be made by money-order, 

or registered letter, to by » draft, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
Js full of useful information on Woman’s Handiwork: 
Knitting. Crochet work, Embroidery, Art Needlework, 
and other household topics of practical character, Every 
lady should subscribe for it. Price 50c. a year. Address 
Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Plaee, New York. 


DO YOU KNOW THEM? 


Nearly 300 Portraits of Men you Should Know, are 
given in the two numbers of Our ANONYMOUS PoR- 
TRAIT GALLERY already issued. Amusement, edifi- 
cation, and incentive to further reading are presented 
in every page of this unique publication. Try it in 
school, in the home, and in the social circle. Be sure 
it is something that you have not seen, and some- 
thing that you will enjoy. Price, 1@c. each. Sen 
20c. for samples with appropiate keys, 
W. I. CHASE, 
School Herald Office, Chicago. 


EAG ERS! Our New School Aids will assist in conducting 

} * your schools in good quiet order. Each 
contains 216 larze beautiful chromo exeelsior, merit and credit 
cards elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, colors and 
mottoes; price per set $1; half set 108 cards Sve. Large set samples 
pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards and _teach- 
ers school eapptice Me. Price list and few samples free; all post- 
paid : stam en. Please send a trial order. 


Agents Wanted. 


10,000 AGENTS wanted to supply 50 Million People 
WITH THE LIFE OF | By the author of 


BEN HARRISON ' BEN HUR 


Gen. Lew Wallace, the eminent Author, Statesman, 
Diplomat, and Life-long friend of Gen. Harrison, is 
ting the only authorized Biography. “No man 
living more com ."—Ex -Gov. Poster, of Ind. 
By mail, $2.00. immensely. Greatest 
Money Making book of the age. Outfits, 5 Cents. 
D. L. GUERNSEY, Boston, Mass. 


20 FA) OO A MONTH can be made 
$75. to $2 50. working for us. Agents 
who can furnish a horse an ve their whole 
am the puctness. Spare moments y be 

also. w vacan wns and cities. 
BF. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 8t., Richmond, Va. 
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In a first-class N. E. Academy, Jan. 3, 1889, a native 
= teacher of French. She must be Protestant, and 
ue well qualified to teach her own language by the | —————_________ $$$ 
wo! 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
| 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
— The Century for December partakes of the 


nature of a Chsistmas number, opening as it does, 
with a frontispiece picture, ‘‘ The Coming of Win- 
ter,’ by Mary Hallock Foote, and containing 
also a number of full-page engravings of sacred 
pictures by the old and little known Italian master, 
Duccio, in the Gallery of Italian Masters, which 
is now one of the most valuable features of The 
Century. In addition to this there is a western 
story in verse by James Whitcomb Riley, entitled 
“* Last Christmas Was a Year Ago”’; and still 
further a Christmas editorial. The two articles 
relating to Henry Ward Beecher’s memorable visit 
to England in 1863 to advocate the cause of the 
Union will attract much attention. The first of 
these articles is written by the Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, editor of ‘‘ The Christian Advocate and 
Journal,’’ who saw and heard ‘‘ Beecher at Liver- 
pool in °63’’; the other is by Mr. Beecher him- 
self,—a fragment written for The Century, just 
before his death,—and is accompanied by a fac- 
simile page of his last manuscript. There are 
also two striking contributions of the highest in- 
terest, the paper by Mr. Kennan in whieh he graph- 
ically describes ‘‘ Life on the Great Siberian 
Road,’’ and an installment of the Life of Lincoln, 
entitled ‘‘ First Plans for Emancipation.”” Here 
is found the text of the first draft of the Emanci- 
— Proclamation. This draft is indorsed in 

incoln’s own handwriting as follows: ‘‘ The 
Emancipation Proclamation as first sketched and 
shown to the Cabinet in July, 1862.’? Mr. Ken- 
nan’s article will make the blood of every lover of 
humanity congeal, and his whole being to protest 
against a nation that can perpetrate such horrid 
acts of cruelty upon Siberian exiles. Henry James 
writes a critical paper on ‘‘ London,’’ George R. 
Parkin on ‘‘ The Reorganization of the British 
Empire.’’ The stories of this number (besides 
*“*The Irish Aigle’’ and ‘‘ Francoise’’) are the 
second installment of Catherwood’s ‘‘ Romance of 
Dollard’’; ‘‘ The Third of March,’’ by Julian 
Hawthorne, and ‘‘‘ Minc,’—a plot,’’ by H. 8S. 
Edwards, author of ‘“Two Runaways,’’—five in all, 
including the serials. Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith 
describes and illustrates some of his sketching ex- 

riences in Mexico, under the title of ‘‘ A White 

mbrella in Mexico.’’ In the body of the maga- 
zine and in ‘* Bric-’-Brac’’ there are poems by 
Richard Henry Stoddard, Henry Ames Blood, 
James T. McKay, James Whitcomb Riley (as al- 
ready mentioned), C. H. Crandall, the late E. R. 
Sill, Miss Louise Imogen Guiney and others. 
The ‘‘ Topics of the Time”’ are ‘ Christmas,”’ 
** Progress of Ballot Reform,’’ ‘‘ Should there be 
an ‘ Aristocracy of Criminals’ ? ’’ and ‘‘ A Confu- 
sion in American Party Names.”’ In ‘“‘ Open 
Letters’? Mr. Ernest H. Crosby, of the New York 
Legislature, writes on ‘ Political Corruption,’’ 
suggesting the ‘‘ formation of an American society 
for the promotion of political honesty’’ and others 
of the ‘‘ Open Letters’’ deal with the ‘‘ Woman’s 
Work ”’ question, ‘‘ The Holt Method of Teach- 
ing Musie,’’ and ‘ Herbert Spencer.’’ 


— The Eclectic Magazine for December closes 
the forty-seventh volume of the new series, and 
maintains the high character of this old sterling 
periodical. The opening article is a striking story 
entitled ‘‘ Aut Diabolus aut Nihil,’’ which has ex- 
cited great interest in England and France. 
Andrew Lang’s article on ‘‘ International Girlish- 
ness’’ discusses the extreme sensitiveness to mutual 
judgment which exists between England and 
America. Prince Kropotkine’s paper on ‘‘ The 
Industrial Village of the Future” will be read 
with deepest interest by all students of socio- 
industrial problems. The Wagner theories and 
practice in Music are fiercely attacked in a paper 
called ‘‘The Wagner Bubble,”’ by J. F. Row- 
botham. Max Miiller, under the head of ‘‘ My 
Predecessors’’ has some interesting words to say 
on the work of those who have preceded him in 
his special lines of investigation. Principal Don- 
aldson writes on ‘‘ The Position of Women in 
Ancient Rome.’”’ Karl Blind, in ‘‘ Two Repub- 
lies,’ compares the political status of France to-day 
with Switzerland. Baring Gould tells us about 
the original of the famous book ‘‘ The Adventures 
of Baron Munchausen,’’ and M. Blaze de Bury 
talks in ‘a highly entertaining way about French 
journalism and journalists. Canon Taylor’s paper 
on **The Great Missionary Failure” is a trench- 
ant attack on the current methods of religious 


| The Kodak Camera 


Presents a novel system of 
photography. 100 instan- 
taneous pictures may be 
made by pressing a button. 
It is a beautiful and useful 
HOLIDAY CiFT, 

and ANYBODY can use it 
with most satisfactory re- 
Price, $25. —_. a, = by all Pho- 

raphic dealers. 
Send for descriptive cireulare. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE AND FILM co., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
CATARRH 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


FEVER Try the Cure. 


HAY- 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price, 50 on at Druggists: by mail, re = hee f 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren S8t., N. Y. 


Geachers’ 


Agencies. 


EXTRA PAY. 


we know to be inca 


ducted honestly is that for every vacancy the 
where if a pla 


sent, unjust to ourselves. If the reason 


every teacher re 
compared with ikece of others. 
right thing for him,as we understand his 
lace comes to us for which he seems to us 
‘or that place with all the emphasis we can command. 


fittest candidate, whoever he is, shall be proposed 
yes should show a partiality for a particular pawn, and should push it forward, not because it would 
most effectively strengthen his game but because he wanted to favor it, he would be easily beaten. 

given vacancy, we can consider only one point, viz.: what teacher on our list is most likely 

ful? If we sent any other teacher, we should be unjust to the 


“Tam in such urgent need of a position that I am willing to aliow for ex- 
om ol tra attention to my case, and will 
stead of five. cores vepastiians like os one have come to us so often and in suc 
€or a conscious shonest action, that we al h 

ment’s thought will show that the offer is a form of bribe. seis celle women 


4 ten per cent, commission in- 

good faith, from teachers whom 
litely. And yet a mo- 
an Agency can be con- 
It is as in chess 


pay 
The only theory upon whic 


So in filling a 
to be entirely suceess- 
school, unjust to the one who ought to have been 


why we sent another teacher w woul u - 
sion, we should soon fall into the contempt we should deserve. 
It is true we sometimes recommend more than one candidate; and there are applications where the qualfica- 
tions needed are nemed in such general terms that we caunot be sure which of a dozen candidates would be the 
fittest. But in such cares there are considerations of nearness of residence, etc., that determine our choice. By 
istered on our list we do the very best we can consistently with our estimate of his qualifications 
It may bea long time before we place him, but that will be because just the 
Geakscations and his wishes, has not yet presented itself. 

n e@ gets the place his commission will be just 
recent. And if it has seemed a long time to wait, he may at least be sure it has not been made ; a 
ng to some ten per cent. man a place the five per cent. man should bave had. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Whena 


longer by our giv- 


One man whom we worked for two years, 
work, when asked by a fellow teacher about 


assistance, 
in print. oney isa 
Men and women who write such letters as fo! 


DEAR MR. BREWER: 
I send order for twenty-five dollars. 


propagandism in heathen lands, and asserts that 
missionary enterprise has totally failed in its 
mission. The number contains several very read- 
able short papers and sketches, E. R. Pelton, 25 
Bond Street, New York. Terms, $5.00 per year; 
single numbers, 45 cents. 


— The Christmas number of St. Nicholas is a 
veritable Santa Claus pack in the way of good 
things for young folks’ reading. They may find 
in it a humorous account of ‘‘ The Curious His- 
tory of a Message,’’ by Frank R. Stockton, or if 
they wish a glimpse of Christmas in a foreign 
land, Prof. H. H. Boyesen’s account of ‘‘ Biceps 
Grimlund’s Christmas Vacation’ will delight 
them. Noone whio read “ Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy’’ will wish to leave unread Mrs. Burnett’s 
“ Little Saint Elizabeth.’? The purely descriptive 
and practical papers of the number are Mrs. Mabel 
L. Todd’s ‘* Ten Weeks in Japan,’’ in which the 
story of the total eclipse of August, 1887, is told, 
with many illustrations; Mr. Edmond Alton’s 
‘* Routine of the Republic,’’ and Mrs. Champney’s 
suggestions for making ‘‘ Novel Christmas Pres- 
ents.’”’ Itis necessary only to mention the names 
of Helen Gray Cone, Edith M. Thomas, Susan 
Coolidge, and Clara G. Dolliver to guarantee the 
quality of the poems. 

— Babyhood for December is well filled with 
timely and helpful articles. The medical editor, 
Dr. L. M. Yale, contributes a popular illustrated 


article on ‘‘ Household Surgery,’’ which will prove 
of great value in the emergencies which arise even 
in the best-regulated nurseries. The ‘‘ Mother’s 
Parliament ’’ is just what the perplexed mother 
needs. New York: Babyhood Pub. Co. Price, 
$1.50 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Treagery, for December; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York: E. B. Treat. 

Babyhood, for December; terms, $1.50 a year. 
York: Babyhood Publishing Co. 

The Homiletic Review,for December; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Funk & Wagualls. 

Shakespeariana, for November; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 

terms, $4.00 a year. 


The Sanitarian, for November; 
New York: American News Co. 
Journal of the Franklin Institute, for December; 
terms. $5.00 ayear. Philadelphia: The Franklin Inst. 
Queries, for cember; terms, $1.0U a year. “Buffalo, 
¥.3 


New 


Moulton, Wenborne, & Co. 
The Century, for December; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 
The Electrical Engineer, for December; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York; 11 Wall St. 


YOU WANT TO PLEASE 
Your friend or relative by the presentation of a 
Houipay Girt? Of course you do, and we 
will tell you what to select. The beautiful ‘* Ko- 
DAK’’ Camera is the latest and most fashionable 
thing in the line of Hotipay GirTs, and you 
surely wish to get the correct thing. 


“The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 


school rvision. 
No lene to school officers for services rendered. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Hon. JoHn Eaton, Pres. Marietta College 
and for 16 years U. 8. Com. % Education. — “* From 
my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I should not ex- 

t any man in the country to excel him in selecting 
Phe right teacher for the right place. : 

From Supt. A. P. STONE, ."Mass.—‘We 
have obtained several teachers from the N. E. 
Bureau of Education for the schools of this city, all 
of whom have proved highly satisfactory. We are 
always there a good = 
experien teachers to select from, 
nentations made to the candidates 

ve been in every case , reliabie, 
time has been saved by seeking teachers through 
the Bureau.” 

I wish to thank you for your kindness and prompt- 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now Is THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers. Already calls for 
teachers for the Spring and Autumn of 1889 are 
coming in. Forms and Circulars sent free. 


ing me. So well pleased I have been 
with that I shall miss no 
to recommend your agency. F. M. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ly indebted to you for 

a oe me. I have secured three positions 

through your aid, and been advanced from $40 per 

month in a school of 30 to per year, 

Principal of Building with 400 pup and e aon s' 

ant teachers. . T.C, 


and true. Much | efforts in my behalf. 


Adams, Mass. 
our prompt and continued 
I wish to thank you it~ a vom r of other Bu- 


reaus, but have received more nominations from you 
than from ali the others. OP. L. 


tof gratitude, yet, 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


This I believe squares us financially. 
, with a balance in your favor. Draw ans may be of aid, 
WILSON. 


(Formerly of Des Moines, Ia., and elected to St.Paul tine’; High School = 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


This is what a 


“IT owe you more than money can pay.” 
great many teachers write us eve x * 
an will be of advantage to you.” — to mo 


But we are sorry to say that many others w i—* osed 
please do not use my name. I do not wish it known that I secured a position through an Agency.” 
agencies, claimed to have littl knowledge 
work. We want the teacher who believes in thanking us for hard work and in eaating ee “in public.” 
We always regret having placed a teacher who is afterwards too much of a coward to acknowledge our 

We have no place for a teacher who cannot express his gratitude to us afterwards 
good thing, but we are working for somethin 
we want to register only teachers who will be a he to us after we h 
Ows are the kind, and the only ones, we want to work for: 


I am greatly obliged to you for your services, but 


of our 
em or their 


more than money. We want friends 
ave helped them. 


ST. PAUL, MINN., OCT. 3ist, 1888. 
There is still a long 
B 


our recommendation. ] 


170 State Street, Chicago. 


Supplies Schools 
with Teachers. 


w. D. KERR, 


NION EACHERS’ 


Supplies Teachers 
with Positions, 


16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 


Studio Building, 110 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


The 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Tremont St., Boston. | 


Western Office 


Third St., St. 
EDWARD 


48 W. 
A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


ro SCHOOL | FOR CHERS. 
successful and experienced can ates for an on in pu c or va’ hool Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 


SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


9 

Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


EY Cu, 
ty, 
Teachers’ Bureau 


w? 


[Both Sexes.] 
Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
ee te to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 


Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. prs. A. D. CULVE 
g29 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


NO FRE 


not in collecting 
nt Teachers 


FOR BEGISTRATION. 


ST FACILITIES, 
mv EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


advance fees, but in providing com- 
Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served wines — Our supply 
Teac EST 
of hers is the LARG ERY, 


AN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
— 2 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


sournern Cohool Agency 


AND 
ing lucrative positions; intro- 


WESTERN 
Assists Teachers and Families superior Profes- 
Tutors, and Governesses. 


duces to Colleges, Schools, 
nded. Teachers pay 


Principals, 
lified teachers are 

fee of $2.00. Nocharge is made to those 

seeking hers 


teachers. 
egis ress with stamp. 

Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 

Nov. 21, 1888. MT. STERLING, Ky. 


American Teachers Bureau, 


New Haven, Conn. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


ST. LOUIS.— 18th Year. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES, 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 

tric See, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROKR, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For 
M., 


For Young Ladies. 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MAS: STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further apply at the 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street. Bostan. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL 80800 
Mass. 


circulars, ete., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


Stare NORMAL SOHOOL, 


both sexes. For catalogues, 
A, A. BoypDEN, A.M, 


E. H. Russe.u1, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
Ladies only. r catalogues, address the 
D. Hadar, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
pe 


Six CENTS. SIX CENTS. 


The Best Recitation Book. 


best selections from one of our best authors. Its 
contents are suitable for all 
for three two cent stamps. 


H. F. STEWART, Publisher, Abington, Pa. 


Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


Principal. 
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Standard ist Reader,. .... 
“ 


Copies of any of the above books sent wu recei, 
of introd 24 
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JSOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIIL—No, 23. 


OUR PLACE 


IN SPACE! 


Astronomy by Observation. 


By ELIZA A. BOWEN. 


An elementary text-book for — Schools and Academies, based on the most practical and interesting 

at of observation. To assist the pupil in his work, careful directions 
are given when, how, and where to find the heavenly bodies; also for observing, in entertaining and instruc- 
tive ways, the characteristics and phenomena of the constellations. 
miliar language, in the order in which they can be seen by an observer. 
maps and views on a scale that will give a clear conception of the vast-expanse of the celestial regions. 


Introduction price, $1.00. 
Sample copies for examination, will be mailed, postpaid, to any teacher or school-officer on receipt of 


method of studying the subject —t 


the introduction price. - 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, 


Their motions are descri in fa 
The large quarto pages admit 


Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


CE: NOTES D’UN AMERICAIN Deutschland UND DIE DEUTSCHEN : 


RECUEBILLIKS ET MISES EN ORDRE Par A. DE 
ROUGEMONT. An entertaining and instructive 
reading-book for French classes. Cloth, 188 pages, 
$1.00 From Yale College. 
“ IT shall take every at may present itself 
to recommend its use.”—PRor. W. D. WHITNEY. 
From Dartmouth College. 
“ We are u LA FRANOE, and with “pampering pleas- 
ure and profit.”—LOUIS POLLENS, Prof. Modern 
From Amherst Coliege. 


the s 
“Tt is almost the ideal book for which I have been | tractive.”—PRor. TH. L. ANGELL, Bates College. 


looking.”—PRoF. W. L. MONTAGUE. 


Returnable specimen coptes 
a view to its introduction be eo to 
any teacher or school officer on receipt of 60 cents. 


Elwall’s Dictionary : 


ENGLISH-FRENCH and 
FRENCH-ENGLISH. 


“The newest, most oa and precise, most satis- | and rammar, and an excellent text for questioning and 
reading. 


factory ever published (1 
Compact, superbly printed, 18mo, 1,300 pp., $2.25. 


tay~ The above works are for sale by booksellers, or will be sent, post paid, on receipt of the price. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publisher, 743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK* 


students of German.” 


qyuprohene ve, compact, and prac 


ng. such as all intelligent Americans are interested 


The LAND where German is spoken,and the PEOPLE 
who speak it. Cloth $1. 
“An excellent, most useful and attractive reader for 


“1 am very much pleased with DEUTSCHLAND. It is 
tical.” — Pror. W. 
ELLS, Union College, 


lan is admirable, the topics discussed bei 
in, an 


tyle of the composition rendering it unusually at- 


“ The 


cents. Liberal discount on introductory 


und Wiedererzihlen, 
**Furnishes the best material for drill in conversation 


In 12 mo, paper 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


A HISTORY OF ART. | Wma. HENRY GOODYEA 


A text-book on Architecture, Sculpture, and Paint- 
ing for Sehools and Academies. Not 
and satisfactory has heretofore been offered to teach- 


ers of art in this country. 
ble addition to every School Library and every pri- 


vate and public library. 
HALE’S LIGHTS OF TWO CENTURIES. 


useful books. 
and serves as an appropriate gift. book 


1. PRACTICAL WORK IN ART. 
2. MODERN SCHOOLS OF ART. Paper, 30 cts. 


GOODYEAR’S ART STUDIES. 


lately Curator of the Metropolitan-Museum of A 
and present Lecturer by appointment in the 
Cooper Institute, N. Y. Crown 8vo, cloth, 217 
illustrations. Price, postpaid, $3.50 


ing so complete 


It would also be a desira- 


HAMERTON’S ATLAS ESSAYS. 
Paper 35 cts. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


HUNTINGTON’S MANUAL of Fine Arts. 
A TEXT-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Edited by D. 
HUNTINGTON. President of the National Acad- 
emy. 12mo, cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


CHAPMAN’S DRAWINC BOOK. 


or examination with to teachers ror examination for! 4 COMPLETE INSTRUCTOR. 1 vol.. Price, cloth. 


quarto, $6.00 


Leichte und heitere 
N ul An kd ten. ec. um BARNES’ DRAWINC SERIES. 
0 A COMPLETE COURSE in Primary, Freehand, Me- 


chanical, and Instrumental Drawing. In Nos. 


Any of the above books sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 
A.S. BARNES & CO., 111 « 113 William 8t., N.Y. 


E.A. SouLn, Agent, 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, |OLARK & MAYNARD, 1! 


PUBLIS 
Andersen’s Histeries and Hist’l Readers 
BENBY HOLT & Leigh ton’s History of | Home; 

omson’s New thmetics 
HACHETTE & 00.’8, Lon-| and Algebra ; 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
HMiutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 


—— AGENCY FOR 


8, Dr. EUR 
BACH, BERLIT2’8 
pox, TAUCHNITZ’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Peri 
CARL SCHOENHOE, 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged 
American and European authoriy tas the best of 
Natural methods. 

New edition of text-books in French and German now 


ready. 
Teacherse molestog this method are taught its applica- 


BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Leoyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Baub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline "Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Boston: 154 Tremont St, Phila: 1523 Chestnut Bt. 


Brooklyn: 40 Court Berlin: 13 Loipaigerstrasee. THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


Summer Course at Asbury Park, N. J. 
For sample es, discount, etc, write to BERLIT2z & 
Co., W. Madison Square, N, ¥ 


Standard Educational Series, 


8d “ . . . 42 
4th “ . . 
Pronouncing Speller,. . 18 “ 
Elementary Arithmetic, . 42 “ 
Complete @ « 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOK CO., 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
‘PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 


the teaching of Form and Drawi 
and Grammar 
and Tablets. 
are 

beauty, and are furnished 


of the coun 
the correct teachin 


stage, and especi: 
r catalogue and particulars, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or 
Friend, both elegance and usefulness will be found 
combined in a copy of Webster’s Unabridged, 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


Dictionary 
of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravin 
A Gazetteer of the World 
locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons 


A Dictionary of Fiction 


found 6 n Webster, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more IIlus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary, 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS 


To which special attention is called. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


These MODE 
nave been specially designed for! OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, ¢l., $1.75. 


Schools. 

arranged in 

made with the greatest regene for accuracy an 
at the 


and are absolutely indispensable to 
of Form and Drawing in every 


They consist of both Solids [HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
fully graded series, | OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY.  12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl, 1.26. 
OOL SERIES OF READERS. 
by the leading cities | 9x¥ORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues tt 


8v0, cloth, $2.50. 


sT. LOUIS, MO. 


uction prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Minerals, 
Rocks, 


Geological 


Outline History of Greece. Vincen 50 
PreparatoryGreek Course in English. Wilkinson, 1.00 | Gree 
College Greek Course in English. Wilkinson... 1.00 
Character of Jesus. Bushneil...... 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO. 


CHICAGO. 
Books of escriptio teach 
by mail on of price. has our 


iness for fourteen 
question you 


Send for the N. EL, Publishing Co.’s Price List. 


Price 25 cents. 


NEW PUB. CO. 


Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


address How A CHARMING BOOK FOR 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL oo, GIRLS. 
19 —To — | By Frances E. 
Price, $1.00. 
MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. WIN. “ And es tris who enjoy the 


reading of it will not fail to hand 


2 the book round to their brothers, and to those of tl 
Sent postpaid, other se# in whom they have an interest.” Methodist 
Times, London. 


| 
The Singer’s Christmas. 
It is high time to commence practicing Christmas 
Music, and to plan festivals. DITSON & CO, 
publish a large number of Christmas Carols, An- 
thems, Songs, Quartets, etc. Please send for lists. 


Beautiful Cantatas for Girls and Boys. 
Geed Tidings, or Sailor Boy’s Christmas. By 


abel. 25 ets. $2.40 a doz. 
Bake of Hethlchem. Children’s Voices and Quar- 


t. Benj. Cutler. 20 cts. $1.80 per doz. 
simale Bells. Peculiar and very pretty. Leo. R. 


is. 30cts. $3 per doz, 
Gift. ‘a Banta Claus Story. Rosabel. 


25 cts. $2.40 per doz. 

KR. Lewis. 30 cts. per doz. 

King Winter. A true cold weather Cantata. L. 
O. Emerson. 30 cts. $3 per doz. 

Messenger of Christmas. T. M. Towne. 30 cts. 


er doz. 
Chsienns Songs and Carols, For Young Chil- 


dren. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 12c. $1.08 per doz. 


Bright and Interesting Christmas Services. 
1 Chi 8 ets., 72 cts. doz.) Rosabel. 

Lord, (8 cts.. 72 cts per doz.) 
Rosabel. Semg of the Christ, (12 cts., $1.08 


per doz.) Sawyer. 


Cantatas for Choirs, Societies, &, 


Christmas Eve, (35 cts.. $3.12 per doz.) Gade. 
Christmas, (80 cts., $7.20 per Gutterson. 
Christus. (40c., $3.50 per doz.) endelssohn. 

ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & Boston. 


A fine collection of 
Royal Piano Folio 
the most prominent foreign composers. 144 
Paper ; 65 cents, Cloth $1.00, by mail, postpaid. 
» A compilation of 
Royal Vocal Folio 


collection has no superior in point of merit. 144 
$1.00, 


pages. Paper; 65cents,Cloth by mail, postpaid. 
' By Clara Burnham and G. FP. 
now White Root, A new and fascinatin 
juvenile operetta, Price, 
cents by mail, postpaid. e 
Send for a copy of ‘Songs for 
Y P S ¥ E the Young People’s Meeting,” 
Vt &t py H. Oliphant, author of 
the celebrated “Endeavor.” Price, 15 cents by 
mail, postpaid. 
Containing interestin 
MUSICAL CALENDAR polative 
For 1889. to music and musi- 
cians, and a condensed dictionary of musical terms, 
Price, 15 cents by mail. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Si , New York City. 


A NEW CATALOGUE 


OUR PUBLICATIONS 


CONTAINING 
TEXT BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Hebrew, Creek, and Latin. 


SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL WORKS 
FoR 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, MEOHANIOS, 
STUDENTS, Ete. 


Miscellaneous Works, 
Including a Complete List of our Editions of 
RUSKIN’S WORKS 
In Separate Volumes and Sets. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, New Work. 
*,* Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING co., 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


5 Somerset St., Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 


Fossils, 
Casts of Fossils, 


Relief Maps. 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


Send for Circular. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Sturfed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


COURSE OF READINC FOR I888-89. 


REQUIRED READINGS. 


PRICES TO MEMBERS.—Bound in Cloth. 


Modern Church in Europe. Hurst ..........-. 0.40 


Zoology. i'm The four volumes in & $3.00 


On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 


805 Broapway, New YorE. 


GARNET SEAL. No, 4. 
1, Old Greek Education, (With a 
education, ( Chapter on the 
2. Economies for the People. Bowker. 


3. Michael y J. H. Gladstone. 
4. The Chemical History of a Candle. Faraday. 


Not sold separately, 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 
38 BROMFIELD St., Boston. 


Educational Publishers & Booksellers, 
106--108 Wabash Ave., 


a Send stamp, and ask any 


keep, I will take them in exchan 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
for books you 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 


75 AND 77 WABASH AYE., CHICAGO, ILL. 'C FP. STBARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 


144 pp. 
teach Physiology and Hygie 


NOW READY: 


Youth's Temperance Manual. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


The Intermediate book of the series of Ecuectico TEMPERANCE PHyYsIOLOGIEs. 


Cloth. Beautifully illustrated. Fully meets the provisions of the laws requiring schools to 
ne with special reference to effects of aleohol and 


The ‘* Yourn’s TEMPERANCE MANUAL” treats the subjects usually taught in physiology, and 


is also full of practical suggestions connected with every phase of daily life. 


PRICE OF ECLECTIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. 


1. The House I Live In, 
2. Youth’s Temperance Manual 
3. Eclectic Guide to Health, . 


Exchange. Introduction, 

18 cts. 3O cts. 
sss 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
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ii Portraits of Distinguished and Successful Artists, 
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